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Help me, Almighty God, to be the only kind of hero | can ever be. 
Help me see how important it is that | go gladly and energetically 
about the humdrum business of saving my tires and my fuel, 
of spending less and saving more, of eating less and working 
harder, of asking less and giving more. 

Help me see that while the war may be won no matter what | 
do, the light we fight to keep alive may go out because of what 
| prove myself to be. 

Help me to realize that Americans are fighting today, not to cre- 
ate freedom and opportunity for the ruthless and greedy, but to 
make it possible for kind men, men of integrity, responsible men, 
to work in peace, and to work for the common good. 

Help me realize that these fighting men— indeed, the good men 
and women of the whole world — are waiting now for one small 
but all-important sign from me: 

They know | can't join them in the blood and dirt. But they want 
to see if | will seek responsibility. They wait now to see if | need 
merely to be led to do my part, or if | must be driven. For that 
will tell them if their spirit is also my spirit, and their purpose 
mine. 


Help me not to fail them. Amen. 


Northwestern .Valiondl Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF MINNEAPOLIS 


O. J. Arnold 283% President 


In years past, this company’s annual financial statement has appeared in this space. The current 
statement was issued as usual on January 1. Copies are available upon request. 


INSURANCE IN FORCE $498,544,076 ASSETS $93,777,557 CAPITAL & SURPLUS FUNDS $7,147,995 
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“Im getting a 
Million Dollars’ Worth 
of Satisfaction... 
for $9) a month!” 


He Toip ME I'd create an estate of 
several thousand dollars for my family 
—far more than I could save in years. 


He told me that my life insurance would 
make it possible for my wife to keep 
up a home for our growing children. 


He told me the emergency values that 
my insurance policy set up would con- 
tinue to incvease in size, year by year. 


In short, he told me: “The future be- 
longs to those who prepare for it!”’ 


But my Prudential agent didn’t tell me 
—how could he?—about the wonder- 
ful way I'd feel inside, knowing I'd 
done what was right for my family. 
There’s real satisfaction in knowing 
that, even if I’m not here, my family will 
be well started toward a secure future. 


What About Your Family’s Future? 


It is The Prudential’s business to help 
you, through a soundly planned life 
insurance program, make the future more 
secure for you and your family. 





For today, as always since 1875, The 
Prudential’s business is with tomorrow. 
A friendly Prudential representative is 
ready now to help you discover, as some 
8,000,000 American families already are 
learning through their ownership of 
Prudential Life Insurance, the funda- 
mental truth that ‘The future belongs to 
those who prepare for it.” 


. THE 
PRUDENTIAL 
HAS THE 


STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR 





TO THOSE WHO 
PREPARE FOR IT 


LA MN THE FUTURE BELONGS 
(Al ae 
PAE 
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5 things you should know about Prudential protection 


SAFETY . . . through diversified invest- COMPLETE CHOICE OF POLICIES... from 
ment of funds, adequate premium rates, very small amounts to very large 
careful selection of policyholders. amounts... in all popular forms .. . 

; . with a wide choice of premium pay- 

Low Cost. . . savings through favorable ment plans to suit the individual need. 


mortality experience, earnings from in- 


vestments, economies in operation pro- FRIENDLY, EFFICIENT SERVICE . . . through 

vide funds for dividends which reduce 1200 local offices, by competent, help- 

insurance cost to policyholders. ful Prudential representatives. 
STABILITY . . . since 1875. Through panics, depressions, wars, and epidem- 


ics, The Prudential has met its every obligation promptly and in full. 











Pp DENTIAL AS A SERVICE to the government 
and to you, Prudential represent- 
atives sell War Savings Stamps. 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA ,., victory—buy some today! 


HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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OUTLOOK FOR THE YEAR 


Preservation of Dignity 


By FRANKLIN D’OLIER 
President, The Prudential Insurance Company 


T is quite possible that we might have anticipated the 

slight reduction in the amount of new business writ- 
ten in 1942 as compared with the writings for the 
previous year as one result of the uncertainty of general 
financial conditions arising from our entrance in the 
war. It would appear unreasonable, however, to expect 
this condition to continue indefinitely into the future. 

The rationing of food, price ceilings and the discon- 
tinuance of the manufacture of many consumer goods 
will definitely limit the amount of money which may be 
spent for living expenses. As a result families in the 
lower income brackets, many of which have substantially 
increased their incomes, will have funds available, even 
after heavy taxes, to supplement the small ‘amounts of 
life insurance protection presently enjoyed. 

We may, therefore, look for an increased production 
of new business when the heads of these families have 
been taught to appreciate the feeling of security which 
can only come from the knowledge that their wives 
and children are adequately protected with life insur- 
ance. 

That many individuals already have a keen apprecia- 
tion of the benefits provided by life insurance may be 
seen from the fact that half the population of the 
FRANKLIN D’‘OLIER country is now insured for 130 billion dollars. This is 
a striking illustration of what planned thrift can do 
and is particularly interesting at the present time be- 
cause thrift and freedom are so closely interwoven. 
Since democracy is primarily concerned with the dignity 
of the individual, its analogy with life insurance is im- 
mediately apparent. It is only through life insurance 
that the average individual may make definite arrange- 
ments for the preservation of the dignity of his family 
by assuring it some measure of financial independence. 




















Opportunities For Service 


By Cuartes F, WiLuiaMs 
President, The Western and Southern Life 


EVER in its history has life insurance enjoyed 

more opportunities for service to the nation and 
the individuals who compose it than it does today. Over 
130 billion dollars of insurance in force on the lives of 
approximately 67,000,000 people constitute the greatest 
bulwark of financial security in our economic scheme. 
As life underwriters we fulfill a role of incalculable 
importance to the war effort. Funds collected as pre- 
miums are invested in War Bonds and other securities 
closely allied with the war effort. Money so collected 
is withdrawn from spendable income and is thus inoc- 
ulated against the deadly inflation virus that threatens 
our economic structure. Life insurance protects fam- 
ilies from want and suffering when the bread-winner 
dies or his earning power wanes. While fighting for 
our ultimate victory and the peace to follow, it affords 
a measure of financial security during the inevitable 
CHARLES F. WILLIAMS readjustment period that will follow. Truly life insur- 
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AS SEEN BY EXECUTIVES 


ance is the great stabilizer. A realization of its func- 
tions in serving our country and its citizens should 
arouse our enthusiasm and spur us on to ever greater 
achievements. 

. om co 


Important National Resource 


By Guy W. Cox 
President, John Hancock Mutual Life 


HE size of the units of the institution of life in- 

surance is not of chief interest, but, as the institution 
as a whole renders a vital service to society, is a direct 
factor in the American standard of life, economic sta- 
bility and moral strength, magnitude is the public esti- 
mate of the value of the institution’s contribution to 
public welfare. 

Life insurance is a cooperative social enterprise. The 
individual who insures his life for the benefit of his 
family may act with the thought of the welfare of his 
family only in mind. Yet his act is like a good deed 
which sheds its rays of light upon a darkening world. 
When many millions of individuals perform a similar 
act, the composite results produce benefits of a value 
far beyond the total insurance in force and are not 
wholly confined to the numbers directly benefited. 

Perhaps it is a striking fact about life insurance 
that periodically it discloses benefits which accrue to 
society as a whole beyond its direct benefits to the in- GEORGE L. HARRISON 
surance group. Life insurance has been of service to 
finance American economic developments in the days 
when sufficient capital was not otherwise available. 
From its beginning, it has relieved communities of a 
part of the burden of caring for those who lacked the 
means of existence, and it has been an essential factor 
in maintaining the family unit. 

Its importance is now well recognized as a factor in 
the fight against inflation. Perhaps it is not too much 
to say that, as each year brings new opportunities for 
service, there will be disclosed by life insurance addi- 
tional benefits to the public welfare not even now fore- 
seen. The growth of the life insurance institution as 
an instrument for general social welfare is one of its 
most distinctive characteristics as to the part the field 
forces have played in the development of American life 
insurance, it is impossible to give too much credit to 
the members of the American Agency System in life 
insurance. 

On the whole, I believe that the facts of life in- 
surance are more eloquent and persuasive than advice 
or conclusions can be. 




















Seven Point Program 


By Georce L. Harrison 
President, New York Life Insurance Company 


S we look back over the past three years of war, 

we can hardly fail to be impressed with the fact 

that many of the important happenings were unpre- 
dictable and unexpected in their timing. In discussing 
the coming year, I should like to omit reference to the 
outlook. We can merely enter this new year with 
(Concluded on page 12) GUY W. COX 
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Service In Wartime 


By GerarpD S. NOLLEN 
President, Bankers Life Company 


LIFE insurance company deals not in commodities 

but in money. One imperative war need is that 
money shall be adequately mobilized to make a maxi- 
mum contribution to national welfare during war. Life 
insurance aids directly in such mobilization. This ser- 
vice is twofold: 

First. Life insurance makes a direct contribution to 
the war effort through the investments which life insur- 
ance companies channel into Government bonds. Each 
year the life insurance companies of the country have 
a large net operating income available for investment. 
The companies receive premium payments from policy- 
holders and interest payments on outstanding invest- 
ments. From that income the companies pay policy 
benefits in the form of death losses, annuity payments, 
cash surrender values, et cetera, and pay the necessary 
operating expenses. The difference between those 
amounts received and amounts paid out by the compa- 
nies is the net operating income available for invest- 
ment. In addition to the net operating income, the com- 
panies receive cash payments on maturing investments, 
that is, maturing mortgages and bonds. Those payments 
are also available for investment. 

During the current year, the life insurance companies 
of the country will buy Government bonds totaling 
about two and one-half billion dollars, and, as time 
goes on, no doubt that amount will be increased. The 
two and one-half billion dollars is more than the net 
operating income of all of the companies combined. 
In other words, the life insurance business is loaning 
the Government more than the difference between its 
operating income and its disbursements, because some 





GERARD S. NOLLEN 
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HARRISON L. AMBER 


of the payment received on maturing investments is 
reinvested in Government bonds. Thus, life insur- 
ance makes a major contribution to financing the war. 

The second service rendered is in helping to control 
inflation. Such control is aided when income is saved 
in any form, or is applied to the payment of debts. 
instead of being used to purchase commodities in our 
restricted market. When a policyholder pays a pre- 
mium on a life insurance policy, he does not have that 
money to spend for commodities. Accordingly, income 
saved through the payment of life insurance premiums 
helps control inflation. 

From the facts given, it is evident that each life 
insurance premium paid helps preserve the foundations 
of our national economic structure, and helps win the 
war. Each premium includes an amount used to pay 
death losses and an amount applied to accumulate a 
necessary reserve fund to the credit of the policy. The 


part of the premium added to the reserve fund is now 


being invested by the life insurance company in Gov- 
ernment bonds. Therefore, every premium paid serves 
a constructive purpose during this war period. 


A Challenging Future 


By Harrison L. AMBER 
President, Berkshire Life Insurance Company 


HE success of life insurance depends upon coopera- 

tion, therefore, it becomes a social enterprise. Ten 
men could not constitute a life insurance company. It 
takes large numbers of people banding together in order 
to make it successful. The reason why life insurance 
is a successful enterprise in this country is that our 
sales forces have been able to insure almost half of the 
people in the United States. 

We should not belittle the problems with which we 
face the New Year. These problems will be a challenge 
































to the management of life insurance companies and 
to the sales forces of those companies. They will be 
met with the same resolve and the same high purpose 
and conservative management with which all such pe- 
riods in our history have been met. 

Some one said recently that “Prosperity is the Fruit 
of Labor.” This truism will be just as applicable, if 
not more so, for the year 1943 as it has been through 
all of the historical years of the past. To the life 
underwriter and the Home Office official who meets the 
problems of the year 1943 with the resolve that he will 
give his best and only his best to his job, there can 
be little doubt as to the outcome of the New Year. 
We not only owe it to the institution of life insurance 
which has played such a prominent part in the economic 
history of our Country but we owe it to our men who 
are fighting on the far-flung battle fields throughout 
the world. 


Contribution to Stability 
By JoHn A. STEVENSON 
President, Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 


pnt methods of financing the war are an obvious 
necessity if we are to prevent rapid price rises in 


the months ahead. If we could get the funds necessary for 


war needs by drawing them off from the current income 
stream in the torm of taxes, War Bond purchases, and 
through savings such as life insurance premiums repre- 
sent, then we’d have no worries about inflation—for 
these transfers of funds add nothing to the country’s 
already large money supply. On the other hand, if the 
war must be financed largely through the bank credit 
created by the sale of bonds to commercial banks, then 
we may watch for cracks in the dam built to halt an 
inflationary rise in prices—for this process, in effect, 


JOHN A. STEVENSON 





GEORGE AVERY WHITE 


pumps brand-new deposit money into the income 
stream. 

It is encouraging to note that, with expanding pay- 
rolls, savings in this country are running at an all- 
time high. Also the fact that the people of the United 
States own $130,000,000,000 of life insurance—the high- 
est amount on record—has distinct significance as far 
as the war program is concerned. The dollars paid in 
premiums for this insurance are withdrawn from the 
competition for consumer goods, thus lessening the 
pressure on prices. A further favorable factor is that 
policy loans decreased $217,000,000 during 1942—the 
greatest single yearly decrease in history. 

Of the investments which life insurance companies 
have made as a result of the inflow of premium dollars, 
it is estimated that about $9,300,000,000 is now in 
United States Government Bonds. This represents, ac- 
cording to the figures of the Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents, an increase of nearly $2,300,000,000 
during 1942, or the equivalent of more than the entire 
increase in total assets for the year. The conelusion 
is inescapable that, in addition to providing individual 
security, each life insurance premium helps preserve 
the foundation of our national economic structure and 
helps win the war. In view of this fact, the further 
distribution of life insurance takes on increased im- 
portance in 1943. 


Diametric Forces 


By Greorce AVERY WHITE 
President, State Mutual Life Assurance Company 


S on several previous occasions the shadow of war 
has fallen across the great institution of life in- 
surance. The destructive processes of war are so at 
variance with the constructive forces of life insurance 
that war’s shadow serves but to emphasize the benef- 
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icence of life insurance. In times like these we study 
and analyze with unusual care the basic elements of 
life insurance as an institution. 

The care and protection of loved ones, the uncertain- 
ties of life, the establishment of security through thrift, 
the reliance upon the integrity of life insurance trustee- 
ship adequately supervised—these are the factors which 
have accounted for the growth of life insurance during 
the century of its existence in the United States. Today 
half of our entire population enjoys the protection of 
life insurance issued by companies long experienced 
in providing such protection. The accumulation by many 
people of small but regular savings has created impor- 
tant reservoirs of wealth. Every policy holder has 
a proper pride in his share in these funds which 
guarantee the payment of life insurance benefits in 
accordance with policy provisions. The average Amer- 
ican family is insured to the extent of approximately 
$4,000 and faces the future with greater confidence 
because of that protection. 

The extension of life insurance benefits to such a 
large proportion of our population is attributable di- 
rectly to the managers and agents of our great Amer- 
ican life insurance companies. Life insurance extends 
its full benefits only when it is properly sold and ser- 
viced. U. S. Government insurance which was issued 
during the last war as a subsidized low cost coverage 
for men in service attained gigantic proportions with 
a total outstanding at the end of the war of approxi- 
mately forty billion dollars. Inadequately serviced, this 
total shrank to two and a half billion in sharp contrast 
to the increase in life insurance issued by private com- 
panies rendering adequate service to their policy holders. 

The spur of competition has been the effective in- 
centive which has caused private life companies, both 
mutual and stock, to constantly improve their product 
and increase their usefulness. Self-complacent bureau- 
cracy knows no such spur. 

As we enter the year 1943 we have confidence that 
life insurance faces no problems which a prompt win- 
ning of the war will not aid in solving. Home office 
and field forces alike are bending every effort to attain 
that goal. Not only the man power but also the re- 
sources of life insurance companies are being increas- 
ingly devoted to supporting war activities. Not the 
least of these efforts is the continued sale and servicing 
of life insurance itself. It is for us who are not in 
uniform to keep intact the very institutions such as 
life insurance which constitute the democracy for which 
our men and women in service are so valiantly striving. 


Strength of The Institution 


By Braprorp H. WALKER 
President, The Life Insurance Company of Virginia 


4f IFE insurance—1942” summarizes some of the 
problems met and progress made in the year just 
ended. It has important implications for the future. 
Our institution, we can all be thankful, is strong, 
sound and making itself useful. The solid foundations 
on which the confidence of the public is placed are un- 
disturbed. To many of our men in the armed forces 
and to those backing them up knowledge that their life 
insurance is sound is an essential to high morale. 
Life insurance premium payments will not compete 
with war bond sales. The very substantial investments 
of the life insurance companies are moving directly into 
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war activity through investment in our Government’s 
bonds. 

Our field forces, although depleted in numbers 
through transfer to the armed forces and other war 
work, are closing ranks and moving ahead. The new 
life insurance needs of our public, which are large, 
will be met, and the life insurance already in force will 
be looked after properly. 

These activities will not conflict with, but will add 
to the war effort. 


Undiminished Confidence 


By Freperick D. RusseLy 
President, Security Mutual Life 


HE institution of Life Insurance has earned the high 

regard of the American public because of its enviable 
record of soundness and dependability built up during 
the past one hundred years. 

The agency forces of the companies have played a 
large part in procuring the confidence of the people. 
Men and women have become life underwriters, realiz- 
ing that in such capacity they can best serve their 
fellow men and the nation. The security provided, by 
the efforts of these men and women, through Life 
Insurance has always helped to keep up the national 
morale. 

This is even more true in war time than in peace 
time. The homes of America are protected against the 
casualities of war as well as against the possible ad- 
justments of the post war period. 

Life Insurance is the “economic guardian” of all the 
policyholders and their beneficiaries, no matter what 
may befall them. The members of the agency force can 
enter the New Year confident of their calling and 
mindful that in continuing their work they are truly 
serving their country. 
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Still the Best Way 


By Grorce WILLARD SMITH 
President, New England Mutual Life 


Years ago, when life insurance was purchased only 
to afford protection for the family in case of death, the 
approved way for a man to build an estate was to take 
the margins saved from his earnings, invest them at 
productive rates of interest, and to re-invest the income 
until he reached his financial goal. 

This, the “save and create” method, was practicable 


up to the last decade but the constant reduction in in- ° 


terest rates through the depression years, and now the 
greatly increased income taxes, have made the ful- 
filment of such a program difficult, to say the least. 

The general deflation in the 1930’s brought with it 
a subtle change in American psychology. Where the 
young man formerly started out in life with a burning 
ambition to build a personal fortune, “security” became 
the watchword instead. To keep the home “secure”—to 
keep the income to the family “secure’—to have income 
“secure” for old age—have become prime objectives 
for which men strive. 

Social Security legislation goes part-way in helping 

to accomplish this desirable goal, and other plans, with 
broader bases but similar objectives, may be in the 
offing. It has been interesting to see, however, that 
Social Security, like the Government war insurance in 
1919, has actually promoted rather than hindered the 
sale of life insurance. It carried with it the acceptance 
of the security idea and provided a base upon which 
to build. 
_ Will not the same result be experienced with any 
similar plan? Will not practical considerations almost 
certainly force any universally-applied program to be 
limited in its provisions? In my opinion, this is a 
safe prediction. 


If this is correct, will not life insurance unquestion- 
ably have to continue to fill the breach? It has been 
said that life insurance is, basically, a great “‘coopera- 
tive social enterprise for protecting the economic value 
of human life,” with practically a century of successful 
operation behind it. The fact that in private hands the 
protection motive has been scrupulously observed lends 
emphasis to the spirit of trusteeship which guides its 
destiny. 

Company management has been so meticulous in its 
regard for the rights of the policyholder that life in- 
surance guaranteed equities have come to be looked 
upon as property of the most desirable type. Other 
forms of property have suffered wide fluctuations in 
value or have broken down under the stresses and 
strains of changing conditions, for they were often 
developed to satisfy the needs of the borrower and the 
demands of the lender. 

On the other hand, life insurance is devised solely 
to satisfy the needs of the buyer, and it alone has the 
flexibility to adjust itself to the conditions of tomorrow. 
It is the only form of property with guaranteed value, 
and through which one may by his own initiative achieve 
a full measure of that security which now assumes such 
political importance. 

Its growing acceptance and use for this purpose by 
more and more people will depend almost entirely on 
the vision, enthusiasm, and activity with which life 
underwriters respond to the opportunity, now confront- 
ing them, of making a magnificent contribution to our 
American way of life. 


Merited Confidence 


By Exvsert S. BrigHAM 
President, National Life Insurance Company 


HE following statement found in the Final Report 

of the Executive Secretary to the Temporary Na- 
tional Economic Committee on the concentration of 
economic power in the United States should especially 
interest workers in life insurance, whether in the 
home office or in the field: 

“The assets of life insurance companies represent the 
major portion of recent net increases in total public sav- 
ing. From 1929 to 1938, for example, the total assets of 
principal savings institutions, including life insurance 
companies and fraternal associations, deposits of com- 
mercial banks, assets of mutual savings banks, building 
and loan associations, Government pension funds and trust 
funds, total savings deposits and baby bonds increased 
slightly over $11,000,000,000. Of this increase, 94.7 per- 
cent is accounted for by the increase in the assets of life 
insurance companies and fraternal associations.” 

The fact that the American people have confidence 
enough in the institution of life insurance to entrust 
to it 94.7 percent of the net amount of their savings. 
for the ten-year period from 1929-1938 is eloquent 
testimony of the regard of our people for the institu- 
tion which we serve. 

These funds serve a two-fold purpose: they are the 
reserves which guarantee payment of life insurance 
contracts and afford protection to policyholders, who 
represent the great majority of our population; and 
they represent social security which men and women 
have provided for themselves and for those dependent 
upon them. 

These funds are not held idly but are invested by 
the ipsurance companies in mortgages on homes, 
farms, business enterprises, public utilities,—in fact, 
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in almost every seasoned enterprise in our country 
and in the Dominion of Canada. They also have been 
loaned to governments to enable the development of 
the facilities for which our town, city, state and fed- 
eral governments are responsible. In other words, 
they have contributed to the commonwealth. 

Since Pearl Harbor, over 40 percent of the invest- 
ments of life insurance companies have been placed in 
United States government bonds in support of the 
war. In addition, many millions have been invested 
in war housing loans. 

In these trying days it is heartening to realize that 
we who are in life insurance are privileged to serve 
an institution having the confidence of the American 
people to so great a degree, and that we are privileged 
as trustees to invest these trust funds in support of 
our government and the activities which will win the 
war and again make it possible to carry on the normal 
processes of daily living. 

” * - 


Changes In Prospect 
By O. J. Lacy 


President, California-Western States Life 


ge prediction that can be made today about 1943 
business with the certainty that it will come true 
is that there will be many changes. This may be said 
about business generally, or about the Life Insurance 
business in particular. 

All of us will be affected, to a greater or lesser de- 
gree. Yet, in my opinion, those changes will offer to 
every one of us great opportunities. We in the Life 
Insurance business, I believe, are fortunate in having 
greater opportunities than most. 

Those of us who have read that portion of the Kennet 
(Great Britain) Report pertaining to manpower in 
Great Britain should give thought to what may happen 
over here. Whereas in this Country Industrial In- 
surance has been quite severely attacked, the Kennet 
Report emphasizes the need of industrial agents to 
collect premiums, which will have the triple affect of 
(1) holding down inflation (2) providing Companies 
with funds for the purchase of Government Bonds (3) 
protecting the family. It is to be noted in connection 
with that Report that the Committee does not feel that 
ordinary Life Companies should spend much, if any, 
additional funds in the promotion of sales of new Life 
Insurance, either through (a) advertising (b) adding 
to the sales force. In this respect, however, we should 
keep in mind that England differs from the United 
States in that certain types of business organizations 
look after all of the affairs of clients. When I say all, 
I refer to all types of Insurance, i. e., Fire, Marine. 
Casualty, Life, etc. In addition, they look after certain 
matters regarding banking, handling of estates, etc. 
This as differentiated from the practice here in the 
United States of employing a special group of salesmen 
who not only solicit Insurance, but, in addition, look 
after the ever-changing aspects of the application of 
Insurance so sold to the changing conditions in the 
client’s business and family life. This function, to- 
gether with that of ferreting out, establishing and pay- 
ing of substantial numbers of claims, wherein neither 
the Home Office nor insured knew of the liability, are to 
my mind two of the most important functions of the 
American Life Insurance salesman. 

We recently had a case where one of our young sales- 
men heard of the shooting of a man in a California 
mining camp several years ago, sent his name, together 
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with the date of death, into our Home Office, which 
enabled us to establish the fact that his widow was 
entitled to in excess of $5,000; then that young man 
went on a vigorous hunt, which ended in locating her 
working in a laundry, and quite naturally the payment 
to her of the funds due her. 

One more phase of the work of the field man on 
which I would like to touch is the Herculean task in 
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the marketing of over 2% billions of War Bonds in 
1942. This was a more difficult accomplishment than 
the marketing of all other Series “E” issues com)ined, 
for the reason that it constituted sales on weekly and 
monthly payroll deduction in practically every business 
enterprise and in practically every hamlet in the United 
States. It should be emphasized that this was the work 
of commission salesmen and in my estimation they have 
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never received adequate recognition for this work, 
either by the Government or the Institution of Life In- 
surance as a whole, and I hereby move that from now 
on we see it is paid them. 

There is an old saying to the effect that, “To have a 
friend you must be a friend,” and in my estimation, 
Life Insurance field men as a group have been friends 
to more people in this country of ours than all other 
types of people put together. 

I wish for the field forces of the United States—-A 
Happy, Prosperous New Year and with it adequate 
recognition for all their good deeds of every day life, 
as well as those they so willingly render in times of 
emergency. 

o a € 


Undiminished Confidence 


By James A McLain 
President, The Guardian Life 


N the basis of the attitude shown both by the 

public and by our agency forces during the 
past twelve months of war, I am confident that 
whatever new difficulties 1943 may present can be 
overcome by a life insurance industry that is really 
operating at a War-time Tempo. 

The results achieved in 1942 are evidence of an 
undiminished confidence on the part of the American 
people in the institution of life insurance and of an 
even keener awareness of the importance of life in- 
surance in the solution of their varied personnel and 
business problems. 

In view of the countless swift changes in family 
life caused by Selective Service, the depletion of our 
agency organizations through the demands of the 
armed forces, the uncertain tax situation prevailing 
during most of the year, and the drastic readjust- 
ment of our whole economy occasioned by its con- 
version to a war basis, the slight decrease experienced 
in new paid for business can be regarded as a natural 
result. 

Even with the adverse influences created by these 
uncontrollable factors, I believe that the record could 
have been made even brighter but for an element 
which did lie within our control. Unquestionably the 
mental disturbance experienced by many life under- 
writers as the impact of the war began to make itself 
felt resulted in lessened efficiency and disrupted ac- 
tivity programs which had a material effect on pro- 
duction figures. 

Fortunately, as the new year begins, more and 
more underwriters have adapted themselves to the 
new conditions and 1943 sees our Agency forces 
ready to contribute their full measure to our country’s 
victory program. 

Certainly, at no time will our agency forces have 
had a greater opportunity to contribute to the nation’s 
morale or to prove the effectiveness of life insurance 
than during the coming months. Life insurance men 
and women—in the field and in the Home Offices—will, 
I am sure, do an outstanding job for life insurance 
and for their country. Their record of War Bonds 
sold, already splendid, must be repeated. In their 
regular life insurance servicing and sales contacts, 
they will help countless Americans to realize that 
the war, family security, and our freedom are all 
part of the same fight—and a fight in which life in- 
surance is playing a far from minor role. 

Through intensified zeal and application to the 
big job which is life insurance’s particular responsi- 
bility in our nation’s victory program, 1943 should 
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see life underwriters in full time activity. 
ealls for all-out effort on the part of all of us in 
the life insurance industry; an even closer approach 
to real War Tempo in all our activities; and an un- 
flagging determination to do everything within our 
power to help win this war—just as speedily as 
possible. 


Collective Voice of the Nation 


By J. P. Forpyce 
President, The Manhattan Life 


HE report by Mr. Whitsett for the Association 
of Life Insurance Presidents is a panorama of 
the activities of life insurance companies in the per- 
sonal and economic life of the people of the United 
States. Policyholders seek protection for their 
families and themselves against death or dependent 
old age, and in so doing the funds which are held 
in trust are safely put to work on a vast scale—thus 
becoming a potent factor in stabilizing our economy. 
The Government looks with favor upon existing 
life insurance policies being maintained, and of addi- 
tional insurance being purchased by those whose 
needs demand it. The premiums so paid are a hedge 
against inflation. The motto of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters is “Life Insurance Is A 
Declaration of Financial Independence.” With this 
we agree; and the institution of life insurance dur- 
ing 1942 continued, as in the past, to be the collective 
voice of the citizens of the United States, their 
Declaration of Independence for their dependents and 
themselves in the years to come. 


Cardinal Objectives 
By Asa V. CaLy 


President, Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Bye insurance looks forward to a good year in 1943, 
with increased avenues of production resulting from 
peak employment and higher average income levels. In- 
vestment return will be less satisfactory because of 
heavy purchases of government bonds yielding low rates 
of interest, and the shrunken market for mortgage 
money. But these conditions are a part of the war econ- 
omy and must be regarded as temporary. The whole na- 
tion is going to get along with less of everything, and 
the institution of life insurance is no exception. 

The prospects for the future—both the immediate 
short-term outlook and the post-war period of re-con- 
version—are eminently satisfactory if we can avoid 
Four Fallacies: (1) Regimentation of private in- 
dustry; (2) Repudiation or its equivalent devaluation; 
(3) Destructive taxation of initiative and (4)- Iri- 
descent internationalism. We are giving our sons, our 
wealth, and the sweat and tears of generations to come, 
to win this war. We must not let the social planners 
for internationalism give away what is left of a glorious 
country. 

When we have won this war—and win it we will—it 
will be through the beneficence of a system which we 
call “Free Enterprise.” The men at the front and the 
men at home, are products of that system, and the 
weapons they use and the weapons they manufacture 
are the fruit of that American system. We will not 
advantage ourselves, now or at any future time, by 
deserting this heritage. Nor will we serve the ends 
we seek by resorting to any devious plan to destroy 
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the values we have created. Repudiation of honest 
obligations is at once destructive of moral as well as 
economic good. We do not want to travel that road 
which may be called “inflation,” “devaluation,” or some- 
thing else. But it is a ruinous course, and one we 
must avoid. Equally, it is important to preserve the 
incentive to achievement. We will pay heavy taxes, 
of course, but we need not make the imposition of 
such a character that strangles individual initiative. 

This is America, but we have a job to do in redefin- 
ing it to Americans if we are going to Keep it. Some 
of our thought and energy will have to be devoted to 
this task while there is yet time. We have the right 
to speak our minds, but with that right, there is 
coupled the duty to use it when we are convinced we 
are right in what we say. 

There must be a predetermination, that when hos- 
tilities shall cease, the emergency powers which have 
been granted shall be relinquished by whatever ad- 
ministration is then in power, and this nation restored 
once more to the people who are now sacrificing so 
greatly for its preservation. 


Seven-Point Program 
(Concluded from page 5) 


confidence and hope that on all of our far flung battle- 
fields, 1943 will see the United Nations marching to- 
wards victory. Furthermore, it would seem to be more 
appropriate, at this time, to suggest ways and means 
by which we at home can make our military successes 
more certain. 

In previous wars it was expected that the brunt of 
the war effort was to be borne by people in the armed 
services. Many of the people who remained at home 
led relatively comfortable lives, grew prosperous and 
gave little heed to the destruction of life and property 
which was taking place hundreds or thousands of miles 
away. But now we are face to face with a war of a 
different character. We are ali in this war together. Not 
only are all non-combatants subject to military dangers, 
from the air, from sabotage and perhaps from other 
sources, but the unstinted assistance of these non-com- 
batants is needed for delivering the fulest measure of 
support to the greatest possible number of persons who 
are doing the actual fighting. 

The Government needs two things from every citizen 
if it is to maintain its maximum fighting effort and 
if it is to preserve financial and economic stability. 
First, it needs as much of our money as we can possibly 
turn over to it either in the payment of taxes or in the 
voluntary purchase of War Bonds. With this money 
the Government will be able to buy the goods and 
services which it needs to meet the expanding require- 
ments of our own armed forces and of the military and 
civilian establishments of our Allies. Second, since 
the country’s total output of goods and services is 
limited, the Government requires that each one of us 
purchase and consume as little as possible. In that way 
a greater proportion of the country’s total output will 
be available to the Government in its war effort. 

Under the circumstances, there is a seven point pro- 
gram which, I believe, every individual citizen through- 
out the country should endeavor to follow as closely as 
his own circumstances render possible. 

1. Be thrifty and frugal. 


2. Buy War Bonds and Stamps. 
3. Maintain life insurance. 
4. Maintain savings deposits. 


























5. Buy only the things that are absolutely necessary. 

6. Prepare to pay high taxes. 

7. Comply with rationing regulations, price ceilings 
and other Governmental restrictions. 

This seven point program means more to us in the 
life insurance business and particularly to you, the field 
representatives, than it does to people in many other 
walks of life. You have always been apostles of thrift. 
That has always been your job, and an important one. 
And now, when one of your country’s greatest needs 
is to have every citizen live a life of almost Spartan- 
like simplicity, your opportunity to be of service as- 
sumes even greater importance by virtue of the part 
you, as insurance men, are playing in the overall war 
effort. 

No group of business men in the country is better 
suited to aid the country than are the life insurance 
field forces. Already, through the sale of War Bonds 
and life insurance, you are making an important: con- 
tribution to the Government’s efforts to control the cost 
of living. And I firmly believe that if you will strive 
patriotically to preach the gospel of thrift and self 
denial, yours will be a useful and successful new year. 


Objectives in a Crucial Year 
By W. Howarp Cox 


President, Union Central Life 


41 OUR job as a life insurance man is more im- 

portant now than ever before,” W. Howard 
Cox, president of The Union Central Life Insurance 
Company, told the company’s agents in his New 
Year’s message. 

“I’m fully aware of the fact that 1942 was no bed 
of roses for you men in the field,” he said. “There 
were innumerable adjustments to be made to con- 
stantly changing conditions, adjustments frequently 
taxing to the limit your experience and resourceful- 
ness. But your job this past year was done and 
done well! 

“Now as we enter 1943, let’s make sure of one 
thing—let’s make certain we’re thinking straight. 
Your job as a life insurance man is more important 
now than ever before. Many of you, I know, have 
played a part in Civilian Defense in your community; 
many have contributed to Red Cross blood banks and 
many have sold War Bonds. Important as these con- 
tributions are, your biggest contribution to America 
has been through doing a good job of selling and 
servicing life insurance. 

“Why is your job so important? Because when 
you sell a life insurance policy today, you’re selling 
confidence in America’s future plus a guarantee of 
the future security for America’s families which will 
support that confidence. 

“That’s a vast job. In broad terms, you’re pro- 
tecting what we’re fighting for—the American way. 

“These are times that make us recognize the im- 
portance of the fundamentals of our business. If 
you have handled a claim during this past year, you 
know that even the tremendous impact of this war did 
not change the basic fact of a widow’s needs for 
money every month. If one of your policyholders 
has retired on his life insurance income during the 
past few months, you know that it is doubly true 
in times of stress that a man wants and needs se- 
curity in his later years. 

“Multiply these basic needs hundreds of thousands 





of times and you have the heart of American stability. 
The security of your friends and your neighbors, 
your policyholders and your prospects, is in a very 
real sense America’s security. Every life insurance 
policy sold in 1943 will further fortify that security, 
so that after victory your brothers and sons and 
friends may return to a sound and strong America. 
That’s our fight to win on the home front in 1943. 
And win it we will! 

“It is with complete confidence in the future of 
America and the important part that life insurance 
will play in that future that I write you now to 
extend sincere wishes for a happy and successful ~ 
New Year.” 


- 


W. C. SCHUPPEL 


Ours To Command 
By W. C. ScHuUPPEL 


President, The American Life Convention 


HE measure of happiness that the men and women 
of America shall enjoy during 1943 will be gauged 


largely by how they perform the duties of their re- 
spective jobs—whether it be on the firing line, in a 
munitions plant or baking biscuits or rocking a cradle 
in any one of our millions of homes. 


In speaking of happiness, I am not unmindful that 


the United States and Canada are part and parcel of 
a global war of proportions that far surpass anything 
the world has heretofore known, and one that can be 
won only on an all-out, everyone-in basis—a war that 
is certain to bring death and serious injury to many, 
many American boys and, therefore, heartaches and 
suffering to numerous homes. But there is a happiness 
that is far deeper and richer than college songs and 
the cup of joy—-it is the inward satisfaction that goes 
with the faithful performance of a task that helps to 
save one’s country, the ecstasy of Bataan, of Malta and 
the Alamo, where freeborn men bravely died that the 


(Concluded on page 50) 
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FREEDOM FROM WANT 


A critical examination of the Beveridge Report together 

with some thoughts on how the growing demand 

for social legislation can be anticipated by the 
expansion of the services of private enterprise 


HE abolition of want has been 

one of the dreams of mankind 

old even centuries before that 
Silent Night when the Star of 
Bethlehem shone down upon a lone- 
ly hut. But those among us are few 
who are not thrilled by that imagi- 
native document, which since one 
day last month has been a prime 
subject of discussion, analysis, re- 
view and critisicm in almost every 
newspaper and magazine through- 
out the British speaking world. 
Now famously known as the Beve- 
ridge Report, this document has 
opened wide for all to view, a 
bright vista for a nation whose 
people thereby have been pointed a 
way to achieve every man’s natural 
aspiration—freedom from want. In 
the days to follow, one may lose 
sight of the objectives of the re- 
port beneath the lulling monotone 
of Parliamentary debates, public 
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By T. J. V. CULLEN 


Editor, The Spectator 


hearings, pro and con discussions 
and American repercussions. But 
in the end though some may be- 
lieve that little or nothing will 
come of it all, it must be remem- 
bered that many men there are to- 
day, who are sincerely and not 
occasionally interested in the weal 
of mankind and who will not stop 
at a presentation and discussion of 
such a tremendous outline for the 
common good. 


Exacting Demands 


They will not be satisfied with 
the argument that all you need for 
the abolition of want, is Good Will. 
Or even an all-powerful govern- 
mcnt. Those who are earnestly de- 
termined in the success of any 
scheme directed at liberating man- 
kind from the scourge of hunger 
and economic insecurity, will try to 
get a fairly reliable idea of the 


future possibilities of social insur- 
ance by looking up the record of 
past performances. The assump- 
tion of social obligations by any 
government for its distressed, does 
not negate in itself private enter- 
prise. Rather it tends to decrease 
waste in such a system by remov- 
ing the need of adapting services 
designed for the thrifty to those 
who will not or cannot afford to 
pay for them. Much of the waste 
formed by private insurance com- 
panies is occasioned by the placing 
of policies on lives when there is 
no hope that expected income will 
give the protection permanence. 
The social consciousness of the in- 
surance companies and their desire 
to effect a public good, has made 
them make an effort to provide for 
every man, woman and child. 

And if they go back and delve 
info the pages of documented his- 


























tory, they will find that no other 
institution, except the Church, 
which is a non-materialistic estab- 
lishment, has permanently  suc- 
ceeded in the partial securing of 
economic freedom and human hap- 
piness with anywheres near the 
success of life insurance. During 
the five millennia of such history, 
thousands of leaders have arisen 
with plans to free mankind from 
hunger and want; scores of gov- 
ernments have instituted measures 
designed to make it impossible that 
people should ever go hungry again. 
All have failed. Modern life insur- 
ance has not only given new visions 
and hope and sustenance to millions 
but it has given to students and 
savants a direction for their more 
embracive schemes for’ broader 
social protection. 

Those who do not live only today 
and for today but who have a 
knowledge of the past and a sens- 
ing of the future, will happily 
agree with the purpose of any 
social security or social insurance 
plan. But they will be more than 
ordinarily suspicious of govern- 
ment sponsored panaceas. And for 
this one reason only, that none of 
the plans and ideas and measures 
of the past have survived. On the 
contrary, every single one has 
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SIR WILLIAM BEVERIDGE 
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above working age: 


tract of service. 


V. Below working age. 





The Beveridge Report divides the population into four main 
classes of working age, aside from one below and another 


I. Persons whose normal occupation is employment under con- 
II. Others gainfully occupied, including employers, traders and 


independent workers of all kinds. 


Ill. Housewives, that is married women of working age. 
IV. Others of working age not gainfully occupied. 7 


VI. Retired above working age. 




















ended in disappointment and fail- 
ure. Only two methods have ever 
proved successful in fighting dis- 
ease and want and insecurity. In 
the metaphysical world there has 
been charity. In the material world 
there has been life insurance. 
These two have been beyond rea- 
sonable discussion—the gr@atest of 
man’s contributions to the happi- 
ness, the health and the prosperity 
of his fellow man. 

No matter then how much one 
may sympathize with the thoughts 
and sentiments which prompted 
the Beveridge Report and which 
are pushing the social insurance 


plans in our own country, one will 
find it impossible to ignore all of 
its many historical predecessors. 
This is not to say that the scheme 
is doomed in advance to disastrous 
failure. Rather there is indicated 
the need to scrutinize this and 
other plans as merely a project, not 
a fulfillment. History does not have 
to tell us of the challenge against 
the forces of want which under 
certain guise may be termed evil. 
We see the inroads of want all 
around. We see these inroads in 
one form as unemployment, again 
in starvation wages, now in sick- 
ness, then in over-fertile but un- 
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der-nourished families, now in 
swiftly changing job requirements, 
and often in the ebbing demand for 
unskilled labor. From many an- 
other social phenomena there arises 
a cause of future want. Sickness 
and death itself are always and 
ever prime causes of distress and 
privation. The invaluable lesson of 
history lies rather in the fact that 
there are forces greater than good- 
will, scientific inquiry or govern- 
ment dictation blocking the way to 
a permanent social security set-up. 
If these forces are ignored, history 
teaches, the plan is doomed. If ob- 
served, the plan works. 

There is one word to describe 
these mysterious forces and that 
word is “economics.” 


Summary of Proposals 


The 23 proposals contained in 
the Beveridge Report may thus be 
briefly listed: 


1. Each of about 20,000,000 per- 
sons should be enabled to obtain all 
benefits by a single weekly contri- 
bution on a single document. 


2. Unification of social insur- 
ance and assistance in a Ministry 
of Social Security. 


3. Supersession of the present 
system of Approved Societies giv- 
ing unequal benefits for equal com- 
pulsory contributions. 


4. Supersession of the present 
scheme of workmen’s compensation 
and inclusion of provision for in- 
dustrial accident or disease within 
the unified social insurance scheme. 


5. Separation of medical treat- 
ment from the administration of 
cash benefits and setting up of a 
comprehensive medical service for 
every citizen, covering all treat- 
ment and gvery form of disability. 


6. Recognition of housewives as 
a distinct insurance class of oc- 
cupied persons with benefits ad- 
justed to their social needs. 


7. Extension of insurance 
against prolonged disability to all 
persons gainfully occupied and of 
insurance for retirement pensions 
to all persons of working age, 
whether gainfully occupied or not. 


8. Provision of training benefit 
to facilitate change to new occupa- 
tions of all persons who lose their 
former livelihood, whether paid or 
unpaid. 

9. Assimilation of benefit and 
pension rates for unemployment, 
disability, other than prolonged 
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Editorial Comment on the Repoyf, 











[From the Times Weekly Edition, London] 

For nearly two years, since the great speech in which President 
Roosevelt set out the “Four Freedoms” which should inspire the 
common exertions of the democratic nations, the phrase “freedom 
from want” has expressed a vague though deeply felt aspiration. The 
publication of Sir William Beveridge’s Report on the Social Insur- 
ances and Allied Services transformed this aspiration, so far as this L 
country is concerned, into a plainly realizable project of national 
endeavor. The report is remarkable both for its imaginative treat- 
ment of a complex subject and for the common-sense way in which 
it deals with practical issues. It is comprehensive in its sweep without 
losing grip on the economic and administrative realities on which 
any forward policy must be based if it is to succeed. The implica- 
tions of its proposals, viewed as a whole, reach far. Yet they involve 
no new departure in principle from the policies and methods which 
have characterized the development of the British social services dur- | 
ing the last half century. The prescription is for “a British revolu- ; 
tion,” in which the experience of the past and its tested institutions 
as well as the creative insight of adventurous minds both have their 
full shares. 

Social surveys repeated in London and York after more than a 
third of a century have shown with precision that the standard of 
living af the wage-earning population has greatly increased in recent 
times. As a result of the higher productivity of industry, the average 
British wage-earner could buy one-third more with his earnings at 
the outbreak of the present war than he could in 1900 for an hour’s 
less work each day. His purchasing power when earning capacity 
was interrupted by sickness, accident, or unemployment, or was ended 
by old age, had risen in even greater proportion, thanks to the de- 
velopment of a system of social insurance and kindred services in 
most respects second to none. Nevertheless many families fell below 
the standard now generally assumed to be necessary for subsistence. 
In spite of the social services, the interruption or cessation of earn- 
ings frequently meant privation and suffering; and the actual earn- 
ings of the lower-paid workers were commonly insufficient for the 
needs of families with more than a limited number of children. Yet 
these social surveys showed that “the total resources of the com- 
munity were sufficient to make want needless” and that “want was a 
needless scandal due to not taking the trouble to prevent it.” h 

On the basis of this diagnosis of want Sir William Beveridge 
specifies two main requirements. The abolition of poverty calls both 
for greatly improved provision against interruption and loss of earn- 
ing power, and for the adjustment of incomes, in periods of earning 
as well as during interruptions in earning, to family needs. 

The value of the report is greatly enhanced by the fact that it does 
not confine itself to the recommendation of an expansionist policy 
for the social services. It comes to grips with the task of bringing 
order and consistency, convenience and efficiency into the confused 
situation which has resulted from forty years of uncoordinated social 
legislation. It deals faithfully with such anomalies as the widely dif- 
ferent treatment of the income needs of the unemployed and the 
sick; with the multiplicity of different “means tests” which may be 
applied to a single household; and with the wastefulness and re- 
dundancy of many existing agencies and institutions. What is pro- 
posed amounts to a major administrative reform—the replacement of 
the existing system of social services (including workmen’s compensa- 
tion, and some of the services now rendered by the friendly societies 
and the industrial assurance offices) by a single comprehensive sys- 
tem of social insurance and assistance, covering all citizens, without 
upper income limit, and administered by a Ministry of Social Security. 

The estimated cost of the scheme, set out in some detail in an 
independent report by the Government Actuary, is not as formida- 
ble as might have been expected. It is proposed that the finances of 
the social insurance scheme should be firmly based on the contribu- 
tory principle, and that the great stream of small savings which is 
already invested in some form or other ‘of social insurance should be 
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canalized and put to more effective use. 

Plainly it is too early to pass judgment on every detail of Sir 
William Beveridge’s proposals. What can be said, however, at once 
is that the report is a momentous document which should and must 
exercise a profound and immediate influence on the direction of 
social change in Britain. The minimum social standards on which 
the report insists are moderate enough to disarm any charge of in- 
dulgence. They are designed, not to undermine those incentives to 
effort which are the vital springs of our social system, but to provide, 
in place of a quagmire of poverty and insecurity, the firm founda- 
tion which will give to men and women the freedom to rise by their 
own exertions. The Government have been presented with an oppor- 
tunity for marking this decisive epoch with a great social measure 
which would go far towards restoring the faith of ordinary men and 
women throughout the world in the power of democracy to answer 
the imperious needs of a new age. 

s 2 i 
[From the New York Times] 

The parts of the Beveridge report cabled to this country indicate 
that it is not quite the “revolutionary” document so widely expected. 
Its basic proposal is an extension of the social security program that 
has been in existence in Great Britain in some form for more than a 
generation. Sir William Beveridge recommends this extension in two 
directions—in the number of different hazards that the program 
would cover, and in an increase in the benefit payments against those 
hazards. 

It would be premature for Americans to discuss Sir Willicm’s 
proposals in detail until more is known regarding those proposals 
and the specific situations to which they would apply. What is most 
important to recognize regarding all proposals of this sort is that the 
problem with which they deal is two-sided. The democracies today 
wigh to effect insurance as far as possible against the disasters and 
dislocations incident te economic advance; but we do not wish to 
weaken the forces of advance themselves. We wish to mitigate for 
individuals the penalties for failure or misfortune, but we do not 
wish to weaken the incentives to production and success. 

When we look at the problem from both sides, some of the sen- 
tences in the Beveridge report seem unfair to our predecessors. When 
Sir William remarks, for example, that “want was a needless scandal 
due to no one taking the trouble to prevent it,” he in effect accuses 
our ancestors of stupidity, negligence or sheer callousness. Our an- 
cestors may have been mistaken; they may have been unduly fearful 
regarding the consequences of proposed remedies of acknowledged 
evils; but most of them were as sincere in their fears as the reformers 
of today are in their hopes. If we unduly neglected one side of the 
social security problem in the past, it is no less important that we 
avoid the mistake of neglecting the other side in the present. 

Each type of social security presents its own special problems and 
pitfalls. People may easily become indifferent about a job if the con- 
ditions and benefits of unemployment insurance are made more at. 
tractive than the job itself. Insurance against certain hazards, in 
short, sometimes increases the hazards themselves. This is the sort 
of question that must be raised regarding Sir William’s proposal on 
unemployment benefits. If our future social programs are to be 
large-hearted, they must also be hard-headed, and they must undergo 
realistic analysis before they are accepted. . 

Plans of the type that Sir William has put forward deserve and will 
undoubtedly receive careful and open-minded study both in England 
and here. They are in line with the trend of the times. But the world 
has not suddenly discovered any royal road to universal happiness 
and security. In our anxiety for just distribution we have adopted 
and are considering many proposals that threaten production. If we 
place too heavy a tax penalty on success and give too unguarded a 
subsidy to failure we can only reduce the incentives to production at 
both ends of the economic scale. We can never distribute more than 
we produce. 


disability due to industrial acci- 
dent or disease, and retirement. 

10. Assimilation of benefit con- 
ditions for unemployment and dis- 
ability, including disability due to 
industrial accident_or disease in re- 
spect of waiting time. 

11. Assimilation of contribution 
conditions for unemployment and 
disability benefit, except where dis- 
ability is due to industrial accident 
or disease. 

12. Making of unemployment 
benefit at full rate indefinite in 
duration. 

13. Making of disability benefit 
at full rate indefinite in duration. 

14. Making of pensions, other 
than industrial, conditional on re- 
tirement from work and rising in 
value with each year of continued 
contribution after the minimum 
wage of retirement, that is to say, 
after 65 for men and 60 for women. 

15. Amalgamation of the special 
schemes of unemployment insur- 
ance, for agriculture, banking and 
finance and insurance with the gen- 
eral scheme of social insurance. 

16. Abolition of the exceptions 
from insurance, 

a) of persons in particular 
occupations, such as the civil ser- 
vice, local government service, 
police, nursing, railways, etc. 

b) of persons remunerated 

above £420 ($1696.80 at the rate of 
$4.04 per £) a year in non- 
manual occupations. 

17. Replacement of uncondition- 
al inadequate widows’ pensions by 
provision suited to the varied needs 
of widows, including temporary 
widows’ benefit at a special rate, in 
all cases, training benefit when re- 
quired, and guardian benefit so 
long as there are dependent chil- 
dren. 

18. Inclusion of universal fune- 
ral grant in compulsory insurance. 

19. Transfer to the Ministry of 
Social Security of the remaining 
functions of Local Authorities in 
respect of public assistance. 

20. Transfer to the Ministry of 
Social Security of responsibility 
for the maintenance of blind per- 
sons. 

21. Transfer to the Ministry of 
Social Security of the functions of 
the Assistance Board, of the work 
of the Customs and Excise Depart- 
ment in respect of non-contribu- 
tory pensions, and probably of the 
employment service of the Ministry 
of Labour and National Service, in 
addition to unemployment insur- 
ance, and the work of other De- 
partments in connection with the 
administration of cash benefits of 
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all kinds, including workmen’s 
compensation. 

22. Substitution for the Un- 
employment Insurance Statutory 
Committee of a Social Insurance 
Statutory Committee with similar 
but extended powers. 

23. Conversion of the business of 
industrial assurance into a public 


service under an Industrial Assur-: 


ance Board. 

This abbreviated recital shows 
two facts outstanding. They are 
related to each other and yet are 
apart. In the first and most impor- 
tant instance, is the enormous 
scope of the Plan, visualizing as it 
does, the securing of incomes up to 
a minimum level for every man, 
woman and child in the British 
Isles. In the second case, the Plan 
reveals no revolutionary idea of so- 
cial insurance. Sir William simply 
uses existing schemes and methods 
and applies them on a hitherto un- 
known scale. 

From a practical point of view, 
there are three important facets to 
the Plan—first, the cost and prin- 
ciple of contribution; second, the 
amount of average benefits; third, 
the most important, the economic 
background to which both are ap- 
plied. 

Contributions would be required 
from employer, employee and the 
Government. The provisional rates 
of weekly contribution in Class 1 
would be 7s 6d ($1.51) in the male 
group, of which the insured would 
pay 4s 3d, to be deducted automati- 
cally from his wages. The em- 
ployer would pay 3s 3d, any addi- 
tional cost would be borne by the 
Government. In the female group, 
the rate for the insured would be 
3s 6d, for the employer 2s 6d, the 
joint contribution amounting to 6s 
($1.21). 

The Government under all cir- 
cumstances and at all times is re- 
quired to shoulder the bulk of the 
financial burden. This will be seen 
from the following cost distribu- 
tion for the first year of operation 
for twenty years later and for 
appraisal purposes—the cost of 
comparable existing insurance cov- 
erages. In the first year of appli- 
cation, as proposed in the Bever- 
idge Plan, which will be 1945, the 
total cost of all Social Security 
expenditure is estimated at £697,- 
000,000. This is an increase of 
over 60 per cent, over the cost of 
existing national insurance 
schemes in 1942 of £432,000,000. 
Twenty years later, in 1965, the 
cost is estimated to reach £858,- 
000,000, or nearly twice the amount 
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of today’s cost. The distribution 
of these three periods compares as 
follows (in millions) : 

£ Today 
Government . 


£ 1945 
265,000,000 or 61.3% 351,000,000 or 50.4% 519,000,000 or 60.5% 


surance for an indefinite period 
(instead of the present $7.60 for 
26 weeks). 


£ 1965 








Insured ..... 69,000,000 16.0 194,000,000 27.8 192,000,000 22.4 

Employers .. 83,000,000 19.2 137,000,000 19.6 132,000,000 15.4 

Interest 15,000,000 3.5 15,000,000 2.2 15,000,000 1.7 
Total . 432,000,000 100.0% 697,000,000 100.0% 858,000,000 100.% 


The value of one pound is $4.04— 
one shilling (12 pence) $.202 and 
of one pence $.0168. The govern- 
ment which today contributes from 
Treasury funds and from various 
local taxes £265,000,000, will in- 
crease this amount in 1945 by 
nearly 33 per cent, by 1965 it will 
have increased it by another 47 per 
cent, although in relation to the 
total cost of Social Security its 
share will first drop to 50 and then 
rise again to 60 per cent. 

As might be expected, the list of 
benefits and grants is so much di- 
versified and elaborate that even 
an approximation to a summary 
could not be attempted here. We 
can do no better than quote the 
summary which Time presented in 
its issue of December 14, 1942, 
p. 44: 

“$11.20 a week unemployment in- 


And now 
dressed up in 
in their 
Sunday 
clothes, 
these folk 
will be 
looking for 
the things 
that follow 
electric lines 


$11.20 a week for non-industrial 
disability for an indefinite period 
(instead of $3.60 for 26 weeks). 

$11.20 a week for 13 weeks for 
industrial disability, two - thirds 
pay for an indefinite period—up to 
$15.20 (instead of half pay up to 
$7 a week plus $1.60 for two 
children). 

$8 a week for old-age pension 
(instead of $4). 

$40 marriage benefit for work- 
ing women (instead of nothing). 

$24 to $80 for funeral expenses 
(instead of nothing).” 

The government, it is obvious, 
is the alpha and omega of the en- 
tire Social Security program. The 
implications of this government 


responsibility go far beyond the 
three conditions which Sir Bever- 
idge lays down for the proper func- 
tioning of his Plan. The first of 





























More than these bricks and mortar they fight for 


these conditions is that unemploy- 
ment will not exceed 10 per cent of 
the working population, second 
that the post-war period will see 
full international cooperation and 
third, that prices in 1945 will not 
exceed 125 per cent of the 1938 
price level. 

These are comparatively modest 
assumptions considering that the 
post-war period may witness far 
greater dislocations than those of 
trade, jobs or prices. In consider- 
ing this new social proposal 
another great social experiment 
comes constantly to mind. Indeed 
it may well be called the classic of 
all Social Security programs. This 
took place almost two thousand 
years ago. The place was Rome. 
Its origin derived from the discon- 
tent of some thousands of people 
who cried for bread. Quick to 
make political capital out of eco- 
nomic misfortune, the government 
gave the rioters daily and fairly 
adequate rations of bread and 
wine. The free government hand- 
outs became ever more popular 
and in a short space of time the 
distribution of bread and wine as- 
sumed staggering proportions. To 
satisfy the enormous crowd which 
now began to demand bread and 
wine, not as a privilege, but as its 
perfect social right, the govern- 
ment was obliged to run into huge 
deficits. Yet, it was able to supply 
the vast quantities of wheat and 
wine as long as it could exact trib- 
ute from the conquered provinces. 
But once the vast extent of the 


communications system of the Ro- 
man Empire began to tell on its 
economic as well as military re- 
sources, the whole system of free 
bread and wine collapsed. And with 
it went the government and the 
empire. 


Problems to Be Faced 


We have no conviction that the 
parallel will prove too exact in its 
application to the British Empire. 
Yet, it requires no economist or 
international trade expert to un- 
derstand that the welfare and the 
prosperity of the empire depends 
upon its overseas communications 
and possessions. The overseas in- 
vestments of Britain and the in- 
come from them have for many 
centuries formed the most impor- 
tant item on the credit side of the 
British ledger. Shipping and ship- 
building, exports of semi-manu- 
factured and finished goods, and 
all the multiple activities and gains 
connected therewith, are the very 
backbone of the British economy. 

Now the British Government 
may well be in a position to shoul- 
der a financial burden running 
from half a billion to almost a full 
billion sterling pounds a year on 
the sole account of Social Security. 
Now and after victory, to better 
visualize this burden it may be 
said that if the British pounds are 
converted at the exchange rate into 
American dollars, this would mean 
a cost ranging from two to four 
billion dollars a year. Actually, on 
the basis of comparable living 





costs, the cost would be _ twice 
doubled and reach from four to 
eight billion dollars a year. For a 
country with a population of about 
46,000,000, this is equivalent to a 
per capita charge varying between 
$87 and $174 per annum. The load 
seems so heavy that it seems not 
amiss to doubt the capacity of 
British economy to stand it for a 
long period of time. 


Added Difficulties 


This doubt is aggravated by the 
consideration of the state of the 
British Empire at the present mo- 
ment. Many of the most valuable 
possessions of the empire are in 
enemy hands. No one among the 
friends of our British and Allies 
question but that they will be re- 
taken. From a purely realistic point 
of view however, it is obvious that 
it will take years before the oil 
wells of Borneo can be made to 
yield their accustomed supply, be- 
fore the rubber plantations of Ma- 
laya can be expected to produce at 
the pre-war rate, before the mines 
are pumped dry, the docks are 
repaired and the many other 
works are completed necessary for 
the full-scale resumption of pro- 
duction and of consequent profits 
and dividends to British corpora- 
tions. This question covers only the 
industrial picture. 

There is yet another side to the 
complicated background of this or 
any Social Security program. Poli- 
tics in both its broad and narrow 
sense must be considered. The 
British economy, it must remem- 
bered, was based upon the highly 
developed industrial development 
of the mother land on the one side 
and upon the predominantly agri- 
cultural, food supply or raw mate- 
rial economy of the overseas pos- 
sessions. This pleasant relation- 
ship, where one makes what the 
other needs, threatens to be rudely 
interrupted by the progressive rate 
of industrialization, caused by the 
technological advance of the domin- 
ions in general and stimulated by 
the exigencies of World War II in 
particular. As the former depen- 
dencies industrialize, they become 
less dependent upon the mother 
country. They also tend to swing 
away from its political and social 
orbit and seek their own alliances. 
All this promises to dam the flow 
of dividends and interest payments 
from the possessions into Thread- 
needle Street’s armored vaults. 

Nothing will be taken from the 
social merits of the Beveridge Plan 
to look at it through the glasses of 
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perspective and shake 
one’s head as to the financial 
soundness of a scheme _ which 
builds towering and ever broaden- 
ing plans of Social Security upon 
an ever narrowing base. But much 
should be admitted even by the 
most uncompromising believers of 
the British Plan, including the fol- 
lowing. In its 5000 years of con- 
stant economic struggle and effort, 
mankind has not yet been able to 
put forth a government which is 
productive on its own account or 
which can not only promise to pay 
out to the people half a billion or 
even a billion pounds but at the 
same time produce it without fall- 
ing back upon those forces of eco- 
nomic activity which alone have 
created wealth in the past. The 
Beveridge Report keeps both eyes 
glued to the Treasury but gives 
not even half a look to that ulti- 
mate wealth creator, namely, the 
economic potential of the Empire. 
To produce wealth the individual 
must be given an impetus to strive 
and plan that his ambitions may be 
met and some of life’s luxuries 
made possible of attainment. There 
must be a reward for work and 
thrift. 

Unlike the British economy, our 
own is not dependent upon the re- 
turn from overseas investments 
for its prosperity. The basis as 
well as the means of prosperity are 
within the boundaries of our own 
country. Hence, whatever goes on 
abroad in the way of industriali- 
zation and increasing self-suffi- 
ciency does not affect our domestic 
economy either as immediately or 
as severely as it affects the British. 
We probably have reason to be 
more confident in our own eco- 
nomic destiny. 


economic 


Lessons We Have Learned 


But like the British, we have not 
yet learned that Social Security, to 
be workable, must be conceived in 
the light of economic factors, and 
of economic possibilities. Not only 
is it the prevailing tendency to 
treat social problems without due 
consideration to the underlying, 
all-important economic factors, but 
if the experience of the past is any 
criterion, the tendency is directed 
clearly against at least some of 
these economic forces. An atttempt 
is made too often to lift the social 
issue out of its natural organism 
and treat it as a separate matter. 

In doing so, we ignore the les- 
sons of history. Moreover, we trip 
over the age-old temptation to 
make political capital out of eco- 
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nomic misfortune. And we are by 
no means clear about the meaning 
of such basic concepts as prosper- 
ity and Social Security. 

As an instance of idealistic plan- 
ning or perhaps more accurately 
discounting history and the human 
equation to arrive at a desired 
good, the third of a series of post- 
war supplements contained in the 
January, 1943, issue of Fortune 
Magazine, is excellent. This review 
holds that the government, as the 
only agency capable of doing so, 
should underwrite permanent pros- 
perity and that it should be estab- 
lished government policy, whether 
Republican or Democratic, to main- 
tain reasonably full employment 
in the United States. ... 

This attitude does not take into 











account the relative character of 
government which is broadly any 
government, at any time and in 
any state or nation, as incontest- 
ably proven throughout the course 
of mankind’s history. As in our 
own very recent history, govern- 
ment takes its strength from the 
temporary failure of the national 
economy and the resulting plight 
of the people, who are suffering 
from forced unemployment, bread- 
lines, reduced wages, part-time 
jobs, insecurity and many another 
ill. The high marks of governmen- 
tal authority in our own country 
and history coincide with the low 
marks of economic activity. The 
Jackson Administration came in 
with the Secondary Post-War De- 
pression beginning in 1826 and ex- 











BENEFITS PROPOSED IN THE 
BEVERIDGE REPORT 


Unemployment, Disability and Training Benefit: $ Per Week 
Man and not gainfully occupied wife (joint benefit)..... 8.08 
Man and gainfully occupied wife not on benefit... 4.85 
Single man or woman aged 21 and upwards......... 4.85 
Single man or woman aged 18-20..................-. a 


Boys or girls 16-17............. 
Married woman gainfully occupied when herself on 


benefit 


3.23 


Retirement Pension (after transition period) 

Man and not gainfully occupied wife (joint pension). .... 8.08 

Single man or woman, man with gainfully occupied wife. 
woman contributor with husband below pensionable 


age (single pension) ....... 


Addition to basic pension for postponement, in respect of 


each year of postponement— 


On joint pension ..... 


On Single pension ..... oe 


Maternity Benefit (13 weeks) 


-40 
.20 


Married woman gainfully occupied whether paying con- 
tributions or exempt, in addition to maternity grant.. 7.27 


Widow’s Benefit (13 weeks) .... 


Guardian Benefit ....... 
Dependant Allowance 


ieock aa 7.27 


Dependant above age for children’s allowance of 


person receiving unemployment, 


training benefit 
Children’s Allowance 


disability or 
h-hh ee 3.93 


For each child when responsible parent is in receipt 
of any benefit or pension, and for each child after 
the first in other cases, allowances graded by age 
averaging all children in addition to existing pro- 


vision in kind 
Industrial Pension 


For total disability ......... 


For partial disability........ 


.. .Two thirds of assessed weekly 


earnings, but not more than 
$12.12 a week and not less 
than would have been paid 
as disability benefit and de- 
pendant allowance if any. 


...Pension proportionate to loss 


of earning power. 


i 
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tending well into 1830. The first 
Cleveland Administration came in 
with the three-year depression 
which started in 1883. Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt was elected when 
the depression of 1929 had brought 
nationwide hardship. 

Conversely, the decline of au- 
thoritarian government occurs as 
the tide of economic fortune sweeps 
upward. Generally speaking, in the 
prosperous periods of our history, 
and there were many, there was 
little government interference. Not 
that this was due to less inclina- 
tion on the part of the government 
to play a part in the economic ac- 
tivity of the country. The change 
was solely on the part of the 
people. The last elections would 
seem to indicate that this politico- 
economic experience is again to be 
the order of the people. With the 
first warming ray of prosperity as 
reflected in steady employment, fair 
wages and some excess of earnings, 
the people withdraw their support 
from the authoritarian and throw 
it to the conservative kind of gov- 
ernment. 


Relation to Economics 


If this relative attitude of the 
people be accepted as a fairly de- 
pendable law, then how can the 
premise chosen in the Fortune sup- 
plement be fitted into the pattern 
of the national economy? In 
strengthening the economic basis 
of the people, the authoritarian 
government which is the only type 
that can underwrite such a pros- 
perity and assure full employment 
—saws off the very limb on which 
it is sitting. Because if the people 
feel prosperous in a modern way, 
they do not keep this kind of gov- 
ernment in power. 

In other words, Social Security 
bears a definite relation to the eco- 
nomic condition in which the Na- 
tion finds itself. The demand for 
security from want arises when 
this economic and financial struc- 
ture is at its worst. The demand 
practically vanishes when the eco- 
nomic activity is at its highest. 
This axiom holds true not only in 
the United States. It may be re- 
membered that the German system 
of social insurance which was 
about the first to make its appear- 
ance in the modern world, origi- 
nated at a time when new and dis- 
turbing industrial conditions gave 
powerful promotion to the Socialist 
movement. Count von Bismarck 


thought it wise to appease politi- 
cally by conceding certain social 
privileges. 
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WEEKLY CONTRIBUTIONS PROPOSED IN 


THE BEVERIDGE REPORT 


Grants 


Marriage Up to $40.40 according to 
number of contributions 
ya sivie ds Seca dw eelteak a acne .. $16.16 
Funeral* 
CR Pe ba ae es eae 80.80 
| ee 60.60 
Age 3-9 ._... , be vantein ttc 40.40 
Under 3 years .......... i sk Rw ee ee 24.24 
Industrial. _To be determined in accord 


with Regulations in Para. 334 
reading as follows: 


“Industrial Grant: If death results from industrial accident or disease, a 
grant will be paid in respect of the widow. if any. and of persons wholly or 
mainly dependent on the deceased, in addition to funeral grant and widow's 
and guardian benefit, but taking account of this provision. The amount of 
the industrial grant, the dependants to be taken into account and the form 
and allocation of the grant will be determined in accord with the Regula- 
tions of the Minister of Social Security to be made after further investigation 
and consultation with the interested parties. No industria] grant will be paid 








in respect of deaths occurring after the minimum age of retirement.” 
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Again, the demand for Social 
Security in Britain was most out- 
spoken and yielded the greatest 
results when after the first blush 
of victory in 1919, depression 
raised its ugly head to occasion 
widespread unemployment, and 
even starvation. The emergence of 
the Beveridge Report cannot be 
said to be entirely unconnected with 
the premonition that after Hitler 
is beaten, another period of depres- 
sion will descend upon the British 
Isles. By the same token, our own 
social insurance plans are an- 
chored in the belief that something 
must be done to forestall the com- 
ing depression. 


The Job Ahead 


While the enlightened world has 
decreed with an ever increasing 
purpose, that the eradication of 
suffering and want brought on by 
poverty, age, disease and death, is 
the obligation of the state, and 
while the story of civilization re- 
cords constant improvement in the 
methods of caring for the dis- 
tressed and raising their stand- 
ards of living and their ability to 
attain a measure of enjoyment, 
nevertheless, it has been and is 
the consensus of the judgment of 
free peoples that to keep the light 
of independence and of liberty 
brightly aflame, the responsibility 
to prepare against that night of 
darkness which is a threat to 
every man, woman and child must 
be shared by every member of so- 
ciety when the day is bright. 

Accepting the principle that 





freedom from want for all the peo- 
ple is the prime objective of the 
individual as well as society, the 
question arises how best can such 
a boon to humanity be attained. 
Is it the sole responsibility of the 
government to so expand its social 
program that it guarantees to 
every many every necessity of life 
through use of public funds or 
should a system be inaugurated 
where with full government en- 
couragement each individual is 
-encouraged to provide against 
every eventuality and adversity, 
knowing only that the government 
stands prepared to guarantee him 
that the private bureaus to which 
he had entrusted his enterprise 
will honestly and adequately ful- 
fill their promise. In other words, 
shall the government be sole re- 
pository for the individual’s social 
security or shall it guarantee the 
stability and sole functioning of 
private creations dedicated or or- 
ganized for the same purpose, 
bearing in mind, of course, that 
at all times a reasonable percent- 
age of the people will be full state 
charges. 

If some contribution to the so- 
cial security program is to be the 
responsibility of the individual 
and private enterprise, and if the 
government is not the right and 
proper authority to carry solely a 
permanent program of social in- 
surance, what is the agency most 
capable of doing so? The answer 
is as simple in theory as it may be 
difficult to put into practice. 

(Concluded on page 48) 
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DIABETES FATALITIES 


Although improved diagnosis and treatment 
have added many years to the span of life 
for the afflicted, the death toll increases 


By GERHARD HIRSCHFELD 


The Spectator published an ar- 

ticle by Dr. Frederick L. Hoff- 
man showing that the death rate 
from diabetes during 1934 in over 
100 American cities was 25.4 per 
100,000 population. In 1925 it had 
been 18.3. Since then the mortality 
rate of diabetes has grown. So has 
the cost to the life insurance com- 
panies. And so has the survey 
undertaken each year by The Spec- 
tator; last year it included 186 
cities with a population of about 
40,000,000. Returns from _ these 
cities averaged a death rate of 
31.5 per 100,000 population as 
against a national rate (in 1940) 
of 26.6. The disease costs the life 
insurance companies nearly $20,- 
000,000 each year. 

The companies are interested in 
human life, because that is what 


I its issue of October 31, 1935, 


they are meant to insure. The 
longer the average span of life, the 
better the distribution of risk, the 
lower the price at which life insur- 
ance can be sold, and the broader 
the market to which it can be ap- 
plied. It is giving away no secret 
to state that the interest of the life 
insurance companies in sickness 
and death is rooted neither in 
philanthropy nor in charity. It is 
rooted in good, hard business sense 
and in the most painstaking kind 
of mathematical calculation. Need- 
less to say that any reduction in 
the mortality rate of diabetes would 
show at once in reduced expendi- 
tures on the part of the life insur- 
ance companies and in the addition 
of yet another little link in the 
growing span of human life. 
Unfortunately, there is no sign 
of fewer deaths from diabetes. On 














FACTS ABOUT INSULIN 


The name “Insulin” originated in the belief that the hormone 
comes from the islets. 

While evidence of the presence of insulin in the pancreas of 
mammals was originally furnished by Mehring and Minkowski 
back in 1889, it was not until 1921 that Banting and Best found that 
the extracts of partially degenerated pancreas contained the preci- 
ous hormone. 

Since then, the achievements of the insulin treatment have been 
impressive: whereas prior to 1922, most diabetic children lived 
only about one year after the onset of the disease, today the aver- 
age diabetic child of ten may expect to celebrate his 50th birth- 
day. 

In 1922, the expectation of life at age 30 was about six years; 
today it is nearly thirty. 

At Age 50, the expectation of life was then seven years, and is 
now fifteen. 

Insulin has not only increased the average life span of thou- 
sands of diabetics but has enabled them to live fairly normal lives. 

Through insulin, the proportion of deaths has been transferred 
from the younger to the older age groups. 

But the incidence of diabetes is very high: it is estimated that 
there are at least ten patients for every fatality. This poses a seri- 
ous problem for the life insurance companies. 

While scientific and medical research has been highly success- 
ful in developing new insulin types and combinations, there still 
remains much to be done if a drug is to be found which in its 
action will closely approach that of the insulin in the human body. 


A CTT 
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the contrary. Last year, 36,000 
people died from this disease. The 
group of white males was twice as 
large as that of Negro males; that 
of white females was thirty per 
cent over that of Negro females, 
and sixty per cent over that of 
white males. What is the reason? 


* * * 


It would be a simple thing to 
say: “We live better, hence more 
of us suffer from diabetes.” Like 
most simple statements, this one 
fails to cover a lot of ground that 
should be covered, and fails to men- 
tion a number of highly relevant 
and important factors that should 
be mentioned. But unlike many 
other simple statements, our little 
quotation probably contains more 
than a grain of truth. 

Even if the incidence of diabetes 
would not have risen since 1900, 
the statistics might still show an 
increase; for several reasons: our 
diagnostic methods have been im- 
proved considerably, and our sta- 
tistical tables have become more 
reliable. It is obvious that more 
people see their physicians, either 
for special consultation or for the 
annual routine check-up, and there 
are today far more physicians 
available throughout the country 
that one can go to than there were 
forty years ago. 


More Prospective Cases 


Another important contributing 
factor may be found in the increas- 
ing number of years that the aver- 
age human being lives. In view of 
the fact that diabetes usually ap- 
pears after the age of 40, it is 
obvious that there is a larger num- 
ber of potential diabetics. 

On the other hand, is it not obvi- 
ous that we live better, more com- 
fortably, more leisurely, that we 
are tempted to eat richer food, and 
eat more abundantly, that we be- 
come accustomed to all kinds of 
drugs, cathartics, salts and other 
artificial means to help our bodies 
do the work which originally was 
laid out by nature for them to do? 
Is it not evident that people are 














doing less heavy, food-burning 
physical work than their fathers 
used to do four decades ago? 

All this, though it may be prob- 
able and even obvious, still is 
largely guesswork. The indications 
are there, but not the incontro- 
vertible evidence. Let us turn to 
the one field which leaves no room 
for doubt, that of mortality. 

Since 1900 the death rate from 
diabetes has gone up steadily. To- 
day it is more than three times as 
large. Among the death causes of 
the nation it has risen from 27th 
to 10th place. It kills more older 
women than tuberculosis. Of all 
living Americans, more than one 
million will eventually die from 
diabetes. 


Not the Final Answer 

Science has an answer to dia- 
betes. It is called “Insulin.” But 
it is neither a final answer nor a 
wholly satisfactory one. Insulin 
neither cures nor prevents diabetes. 
It merely controls it. However, if 
all the necessary precautions are 
taken and the physician’s advice is 
followed meticulously, it may be 
confidently asserted that the aver- 
age diabetic can not only adhere to 
a fairly normal schedule of living 
but he may even expect to live 
longer than others not thus afflicted 
because he has learned to take 
proper care of himself (which is 
more than can be said of the aver- 
age human being). Physicians, for 
instance, once they get diabetes, die 
only one-fourth as often as diabetic 
laymen. 

* *% 


Diabetes, its origin no less than 
its treatment, rotates around food. 
It is as old as the sand of the des- 
ert. It plagued already the ancient 
Egyptians. It starts with the in- 
ability of the body to use or to 
store all the sugar it consumes 
with the food. As is well known, 
some foods make for more sugar 
than others, the worst sinners be- 
ing the starchy group (bread, rice, 
cereals, potatoes, macaroni) and 
the sweet group (candy, honey, 
sugar, molasses). 

Sugar is absolutely necessary for 
the human body; it generates heat 
and energy. The body makes three 
provisions for the sugar taken in: 
it uses it; or it stores it; or it 
turns it into fat. A secretion, in- 
sulin, which is manufactured by 
special cells in a gland located just 
below the stomach, and pumped 
into the blood, helps in the process 
of conversion. When the flow of 
insulin lessens or threatens to stop, 


PROPORTIONATE RISE OF THE DEATH 
RATE FROM FOUR DISEASES OVER 
A FORTY-YEAR PERIOD 
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The actual number of deaths from diabetes is less than one- 
tenth than caused by heart disease. But on a percentage basis, 
the rate of mortality caused by diabetes, has even outstripped 
the rate of heart disease, as shown in the above diagram. 
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Death Claims Resulting from Diabetes 
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Life Insurance Companies hav- 
ing insurance ~ rte, less | | 
than $50,000 68* 1,573,000,000| 1.5 896 5,834 7,236,695) 1,240) 72 63,220 878 9 .4 
Over $50,000, 000 & and less than 
$100,000,000 24+ 1,836,000,000 1.8 | 1,228 8,287 11,151,407, 1,346, 110 100,738| 916 .9 m 
Over $100, a 000 and less than 
$200,000, 29t | 4,188,100,000; 4.2 840, 26,091, 31,803,748) 1,219 299 319.555 1,066 1.0 2.2 
Over $200, 00, 000 and less than 
$500,000,000 18* | 5,811,600,00C! 5.7 | 1,180) 19,149 29,919,844) 1,562) 234 259,410 1,109 .9) 1.8 
Over pang 000, _ and less than 
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Total... 164 | 101,572,800,000'100.0 921) 530,848 725,649,514) 1,367 27,175 14,285,226, 526) 2.0 100.0 
Canadian Companies 10 5,527,600,000 2,460 3,622) 11,397,272) 3,147 44 106,622 2,423 9 
Fraternal Companies 16 2,443,300,000 1,303 20,610) 23,542,584) 1,142) 350 344,23C 984, 1.5 


* Includes business of 3 Industrial Companies. 
t Includes business of 1 Industrial Company. 


t Includes business of 5 Industrial Companies. 
N Includes business of 2 Industrial Companies. 














sugar begins to pile up in the blood 
causing thirst and frequent urina- 
tion. The body loses that much 
energy causing loss of strength and 
weight, and hunger. Insulin, taken 
from the glands of certain animals, 
supplies the diabetic with the sub- 
stance of which his own body 
makes too little. 


Leading Causes 


Obesity and heredity are the 
leading causes of diabetes. It is 
twice as common among Jews as 
among Gentiles. And the rising 
death toll is largely due to women 
over 45 years of age. Six out of 
every ten patients whose diabetes 
begins at the age of 45 are at least 
20 per cent over average weight, 
and four out of every ten such pa- 
tients are 30 per cent overweight. 

The number of diabetics in the 
United States is not accurately 
known. Estimates run from 400,000 
to over 1,000,000. Not all of them 
are fat persons, to be sure, nor 
have all of them inherited their 
disease. But on the broad average, 
these two phenomena offer probably 
the most promising approach. It is 
the early treatment that is the most 
effective treatment. And it is fore- 
sight which will yield the best re- 
sults. A thorough medical exam- 
ination to young men and women 
before marriage has been advo- 
cated as possibly the most impor- 
tant single measure that can be 
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adopted in the fight against dia- 
betes. If it were possible to diag- 
nose the disease in the prospective 
parent, to make him adhere to a 
strict diet, to make him take his 
insulin, to make him exercise and 
practice hygiene, we might see a 
remarkable improvement in the in- 
cidence of diabetes, let alone in the 
rate of mortality, within a com- 
paratively short time. 

In view of the voluntary char- 
acter of medical and health super- 
vision this is likely to be a prema- 
ture hope. Insulin and diet must 
try to fill the gap. Of Insulin, 
which was discovered by the late 
Sir Frederick Banting of Toronto, 
there are two kinds, one quick-, 
the other slow-acting. The former, 
which was first used in the treat- 
ment of diabetes, requires two or 
three injections a day each lasting 
from six to eight hours. The slow- 
acting Insulin lasts 24 hours or 
more. 


Dietary Treatment 


Of the dietary treatment only 
one kind is known. It is the slow- 
acting kind binding the diabetic to 
severe sacrifices of the palate. But 
it is the only kind which will bring 
results. The value of a strict diet 
is intimately known to all diabetics 
and all physicians. But occasion- 
ally it has been demonstrated to 
the outside world as in the sugar 
shortage in the United States dur- 


ing 1918-19 when the death rate 
caused by diabetes dropped to 15 
per 100,000 population to return to 
18 in 1922, and to 27 in 1941. The 
same effect could be noticed in Ger- 
many during the revolution and in- 
flation period of 1917-1924. 


A Middle-Age Affliction 


Perhaps the most striking prog- 
ress that has been made by medi- 
cine and science toward the control 
of diabetes is reflected in the wider 
appreciation of what a proper diet 
means in holding down disease as 
the span of human life lengthens. 
Inasmuch as diabetes usually sets 
in after the age of 40, it is evident 
that with the great majority of 
people living beyond this age limit 
there are many more potential dia- 
betics. This lengthening of the life 
span which is due to the elimi- 
nation of many diseases that used 
to take many lives in the lower age 
groups, causes the surviving dis- 
eases on the other hand to assume 
a much heavier burden. People who 
never reach the age of 40 are likely 
never to be counted among the dia- 
betics. But those who reach 60 and 
beyond must expect diabetes among 
the complications that come with 
old age. Forty years ago less than 
one-fourth of our population was 
over 40; in 1940, this group had 
grown to 33.2 per cent. The more 
advanced the age, the more compli- 
cated the diabetes picture because 














it becomes complicated with pneu- 
monia, cancer, hardening of the 
arteries, or other diseases. 


% * ~ 


For more specific information on 
the geographical distribution of 
mortality from diabetes we turn 
to the survey of 186 selected Amer- 
ican cities undertaken each year by 
the research department of The 
Spectator. The following report 
published on page 28 of this issue, 
covers the year 1941. For a com- 
parison of the city returns with 
those applying to the national pic- 
ture the mortality figures published 
by the Bureau of the Census have 
been used; they cover the year 
1940. 

The survey contains five cities 
with a population in excess of one 
million. Their death rates, per 
100,000 population, compare for the 
last two years as follows: 








Population 
in 1941 
Baltimore 865 ,879 
Boston. 769 ,526 
Buffalo. . .. 575,901 
Cleveland 896,700 
Milwaukee 592,000 
Minneapolis 492,370 
Pittsburgh 671,659 
San Francisco... ,000 
Washington, D. C.. 750 ,000 


—-1941———._ _- —-—— 1940--—_-_— 
Deaths Rate Deaths Raie 
339 39.2 350 40.7 
246 32.0 260 33.7 
257 44.6 284 49.3 
328 36.6 322 36.7 
191 32.3 204 34.7 
142 28.8 134 27.2 
218 32.5 256 38.1 
216 34.0 217 34.2 
185 24.7 214 32.3 








reasons for the divergence of the 
death rate in the five metropolitan 
cities, it seems to us, might rather 
be found in the greater number of 
old-age homes, special diabetes in- 
stitutes, hospital and research fa- 
cilities which New York may have 
over Detroit, or Chicago over Los 
Angeles. Moreover, racial and re- 
ligious characteristics, the exis- 
tence of a large immigrant group 
and similar factors have probably 














Population 1941 1940-___ 
in 1941 Deaths Rate Deaths Rate 
Chicago 3,396,808 1058 31.1 1292 38.0 
Detroit 1,690,000 382 22.6 379 23.3 
Los Angeles 1,588,000 358 22.5 370 24.6 
New York 7,520,564 3112 41.4 3106 41.6 
Philadelphia 1,928 ,882 780 40.4 809 41.9 
It testifies to the increasing a bearing upon the diabetes mor- 


amount of health control and medi- 
cal supervision that the rate should 
have declined in every instance, in 
the case of Chicago by a consider- 
able margin, in that of the other 
cities by a more or less slender 
margin. However, against the na- 
tional diabetes death rate of 26.6 
(in 1940) those of Chicago and 
especially of New York and Phila- 
delphia appear very high. It would 
be interesting to know the reason 
which makes these two cities so 
outstanding in this respect. And 
it would be simple and perhaps not 
entirely beside the point to place 
the weight of the explanation upon 
the shoulders of the large Jewish 
segment contained in the popula- 
tions of both New York and Phila- 
delphia. As was mentioned before, 
Jewish persons, largely due to fac- 
tors of heredity, have an unusually 
high death rate from diabetes. Un- 
fortunately for the relevancy of our 
argument, Chicago and Los An- 
geles also have a sizable proportion 
of Jewish residents, yet their dia- 
betes mortality rate is far lower 
than that of New York and Phila- 
delphia. 

Nor would it seem likely that the 
factor of obesity deserves more 
emphatic consideration in one city 
than in another. The more likely 


tality rate. 

To complete the picture of the 
mortality in large cities, we give 
in the table at the top of this page 
a list of those cities having a popu- 
lation of more than 500,000. 

On the average, the mortality 
rate prevailing in these nine large 
cities is even higher than that in 
the five metropolitan cities listed 
above. While the latter average a 
rate of 31.6, the average of these 








Of all the 186 cities surveyed by 
The Spectator, these have the high- 
est rate of mortality (50 and over, 
per 100,000 population) : 


Rate per 
100,000 
Population Population 

Williamsport, Pa. 44,355 76.7 
Lebanon, Pa. 27,206 69.8 
Hazleton, Pa. 38 ,009 65.8 
Lancaster, Pa. 61,345 65.2 
Wilkes-Barre Pa. 86,130 62.7 
Eau Claire, Wis. 30,745 58.5 
Schenectady, N. Y. 87 ,460 58.3 
Scranton, Pa. 140,404 57.7 
Paterson, N.J..... 139,890 56.5 
Allentown, Pa. 96 ,904 55.7 
Salem, Ore. . 30,908 55.0 
Holyoke, Mass. 53,405 54.3 
Easton, Pa. 33,589 53.6 
Utica, N. Y. 100 , 584 52.7 
Vicksburg, Miss. . 25,000 52.0 
Reading, Pa. 112,147 50.8 
Hartford, Conn.. 190,000 50.0 








nine cities is 33.8 per 100,000 popu- 
lation. In spite of the compara- 
tively high average rate, its im- 
provement over the short period of 
a single year is particularly note- 
worthy. With the exception of 
Minneapolis, which shows a slight 
increase, every city has improved 
its mortality rate, three of them 
(Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Washington, 
D. C.) by a margin of four points 
or better. 


Puzzling Concentration 


Nine of the seventeen high-rank- 
ing cities are located in Pennsyl- 
vania, all of them either small or 
middle-size cities, but no explana- 
tion has been forthcoming why the 
rate should be so high in these par- 
ticular localities. Whether the work 
in coal mines has any pronounced 
effect upon the fatal development 
of diabetes; whether the racial 
composition, Polish, Slav or what- 
ever it may be, exerts a strong in- 
fluence, it is not possible to tell 
with any degree of accuracy. 

Another of the unsolved puzzles 
of the diabetes picture in American 
cities refers to the wide gap be- 
tween the high- and the low-rate 
cities, as may be seen from the fol- 
lowing list having the lowest dia- 
betes mortality rate in 1941 (5.0 
and less, per 100,000 population) : 














Rate per 
100,000 
Population Population 

Aliquippa, Pa... . 27,023 0.0 
Aurora, Ill... . 47,170 0.0 
Dearborn, Mich. 60,000 0.0 
Elyria, Ohio... 25,100 1.2 
Bloomfield, N. J... 41,623 2.4 
West Allis, Wis... .. 39,000 2.6 
Somerville, Mass.... 102,304 2.9 
Massilon, Ohio 27,000  & 
Austin, Tex... . wan 4.3 
Fitchburg. Mass. 41,824 4.8 








Of the three cities which had 
not a single case of mortality from 
diabetes, Dearborn, Mich., is the 
largest. The exemplary organiza- 
tion of hygiene and medical obser- 
vation in this locality probably 
plays a major part in achieving 
this fine result which is not limited 
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Social and Economic Factors in 
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( 1 ) (2 ) 
Alabama 12.2- 45 
Arizona 11.0— 46 
Arkansas 10.5— 47 
California 24.7+ 25 
Colorado 17.8— 32 
Connecticut 35.8+ 6 
Delaware 30.0+ 13 
Florida 19.6— 29 
Georgia | 12.2— 44 
idaho 17.5— | 34 
Illinois | 341+] 8 
Indiana 28.1+ | 16 
lowa | 28.4+ 15 
Kansas | 26.0+ 22 
Kentucky | 1§.7— 37 
Louisiana | 17.5— 33 
Maine 32.1+ 10 
Maryland | 31.2+ 12 
Massachusetts 35.7+ 7 
Michigan 26.7+ 19 
Minnesota 26.8+- 18 
Mississippi | 13.4— 42 
Missouri | 25.3+ 24 
Montana |} 19.3- 31 
Nebraska | 28.1+ 17 
Nevada | 20.9— 27 
New Hampshire 37.0+ | 3 
New Jersey | 36.4+ 4 
New Mexico | §8.3-— 48 
New York. 40.6+ | 1 
North Carolina 14.2— 41s 
North Dakota 26.6+ 20 
Ohio 31.3+ | 10 
Oklahoma | 14.4-—|; 39 | 
Oregon | 25.9+ | 23 | 
Pennsylvania 36.3+ 5 | 
Rhode Island 38.8+ 2 
South Carolina..| 12.6— 43 
South Dakota 23.2— 2 «CO 
Tennessee 14.2-— 40 
Texas 14.4— 39 
Utah 19.4— 30 
Vermont 33.7+ 9 
Virginia 20.1— 28 
Washington 26.1+ 21 
West Virginia 17.4— 35 
Wisconsin 28.4+ 15 
Wyoming 16.4— 36 
Total 123.7 


Sources and Footnotes: 
t Average of 48 States. 
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(1) Vital Statistics—Bureau of Census. 
(3) and (4) Population and Distribution—By J. Walter Thompson. 
(5) Business Survey—Retail Distribution—1939. 
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(6) American Bankers Association. 
(8) U. S. Statistical Abstract—Dept. of Commerce. 
(9) and (10) Bureau of Census. 


(—) Resisting Factors. 


STATE 


Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 


Connecticut 
Delaware 
Florida 
Georgia 
Idaho 


Illinois 
Indiana 
lowa 


Kansas 


Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 


Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 


_Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
_.New York 


North Carolina 
North Dakota 
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Oklahoma 
Oregon 





|... .Pennsylvania 
|. . .Rhode Island 
|. South Carolina 
|... South Dakota 

Tennessee 


Texas 
Utah 
. .Vermont 

_ . Virginia 
Washington 


West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


be Total 


(+) Contributing Factors. 
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to the year 1941. As will be seen 
from the city table published on 
another page in this issue, Dear- 
born had only one death from dia- 
betes in 1940, and Aliquippa, Pa., 
matched this notable achievement. 


Canadian Record 
cities have a much 
lower death rate from diabetes 
than have American cities. This 
difference has already been pointed 
out in previous articles dealing 
with the death rate from other dis- 
eases, and diabetes is no exception. 
Whereas the average mortality rate 
from this cause is 31.5 per 100,000 
population in 186 American cities, 
that reported to The Spectator by 
10 Canadian cities is only 20.3. The 
highest rates in the American 
cities are in excess of 60, and even 
70 per 100,000 population. The 
highest rate for the ten Canadian 
cities is only 25.7. And whereas 
the largest American city, New 
York, has a rate of 41.4 for 1941, 
the comparable city in Canada, 
Montreal, has a rate of only 24.3. 
Research either in the United 
States or in Canada has not pro- 
gressed to the stage where it would 
be possible to set forth easy and 
plausible explanations. In the ab- 
sence of factual knowledge we may 
be permitted to venture a guess or 
two. The factor of heredity, which 


Canadian 


figures so prominently among the 
causes of diabetes, is probably of 
less importance in Canadian, as 
compared with American cities. 
Immigration of fairly recent date 
has not affected the urban popula- 
tion of Canada as much as it has 
probably that of the United States, 
especially that part which is con- 
centrated along the Eastern Sea- 
board. Moreover, the extent of 
industrialization and commerciali- 
zation, which are apt to undermine 
health and weaken physical resis- 
tance, is smaller up in the northern 
country than it is in our own. It 
may also be pointed out that highly 
developed hospital facilities in 
many parts of the United States 
cause thousands of patients suffer- 
ing from diabetes to go to the cities 
for consultation and treatment; 
this would tend to raise the death 
rate from diabetes in American 
cities far above that of cities in 
Canada which are considerably 
smaller and therefore offer less in 
the way of medical and hospital 
facilities. Finally, it should be 
noted that of the Canadian popula- 
tion a far smaller proportion live 
in cities than is true of the Ameri- 
can population, and inasmuch as 
the diabetes death rate in cities is 
much higher than that of the rural 
part of the country, it is evident 
that this difference in the distribu- 


tion of population would influence 
the diabetes death rate consider- 
ably. 

At the bottom of this page we 
print a map showing the geo- 
graphical distribution of the mor- 
tality rate. The states, it will be 
seen, are divided into four groups 
of which the highest has a death 
rate in excess of 30.0 per 100,000 
population, while the rate of the 
lowest group is less than 15.0., 
Plausibly enough, the high death 
rate area is practically confined to 
the highly populated and highly 
industrialized states: Illinois, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New 
York, Maryland, Delaware, and the 
New England states. 


Solid High Area 


This high rate area is closely fol- 
lowed by a solid group reaching 
from the northern border of North 
Dakota and Minnesota to the south- 
ern border of Kansas and Missouri, 
also including Wisconsin, Michigan 
and Indiana. In this group, too, we 
find the three West Coast States. 

The third area, comprising the 
states with a diabetes death rate 
ranging from 15.0 to 23.0 per 100,- 
000 population, consists of three 
separate groups, one including the 
Mountain States, Montana, Idaho, 
Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, Nevada; 
another embracing Louisiana and 
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Black Area—Rate in excess of 30.0 
Ruled Area—Rate in excess of 23.0 
Dotted Area—Rate in excess of 15.0 
White Area—Rate below 15.0 
(Rate per 100,000 population) 
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Deaths from Diabetes 
in 186 Selected American Cities 


(Rate per 100,000 population) (Rate per 100,000 population) 





Population Deaths Rate Population Deaths Rate Population Deaths Rate Population Deaths Rate 
—— ———1941 —— 1940 ———__— 194j—____—. $1949 —__—__—. 
Akron, Ohio 245,000 910 37.1 245,000 65 0s 26.5 Montgomery, Ala. 79,584 18 © 22.6 79,584 11 =—s:13.8 
Albany, N. Y. 130,447 540s «41.4 130,447 540 «41.4 Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 68,681 31.0 45.1 67,509 28 41.5 
Allentown, Pa. 96,904 5405.7 96,904 28 2428.9 Muncie, Ind. 49,000 8 16.3 49,500 5 10.0 
Aliquippa, Pa. 27,023 0 0 30,000 1 3.3 Nanticoke, Pa. 24,387 8 32.8 24,387 16 65.6 
Altoona, Pa. 80,214 31 38.6 80,214 43 53.6 Newburgh, 1. Y. 31,959 14 «43.8 31,959 2 6.3 
Amsterdam, N. Y 35,000 10 = 28.6 33,229 6 18.1 New , Mass. 110,341 330 «29.9 110,524 21 = 19.0 
Anderson, Ind 49 ,000 3 6.1 48,000 0 0 New Castle, Pa. 47,638 18 «=. 37.8 47,638 26 4«(«84.6 
Ann Arbor, Mich 30,000 4 13.3 29,721 4 13.5 New Haven, Conn. 160,605 44 «(27.4 160,605 57 =. 35.5 
Atlanta, Ga. 305, 480 30 9.8 302,288 40 13.2 New Rochelle, N. Y. 58,408 14 24.0 58,408 2 3.4 
Auburn, N. Y 34,092 15 «44.0 34,092 110: 32.3 New York City, N. Y. 7,520,564 3,112 41.4 7,488,000 3,106 41.6 
Aurora, II! 47,170 0 0 47,170 10 «21.2 Newton, Mass. 70,563 20 «28.3 70,563 25 4«—- 35.4 
Austin, Texas 92,405 4 4.3 87,878 1112.5 Niagara Falls, N. Y. 78,350 29 «(37.0 78,029 300 38.4 
Baltimore, Md 865,879 339 39.2 860,456 350 40.7 Norfolk, Va. 144,332 10 6.9 144,332 18 =: 12.5 
Bangor, Me. 30,000 2 6.7 30,000 3 10.0 Norristown, Pa. 38,181 16 8641.9 38,181 25 «65.5 
Bayonne, N. J 79,565 17 (21.4 79,200 24 «=: 30.3 North Bergen, N. J. 39,844 7 17.6 42,000 7 16.7 
Berkeley, Calif 85,977 19 22.1 85,633 20 «23.4 Oak Park, lil. 65,000 24 «=—« 36.9 u u u 
Bethiehem, 58,490 15 ©. 25.6 58,490 15 25.6 Oakland, Calif. 304,306 89 29.2 302,616 89 629.4 
Binghamton, N. Y 75,725 320 42.3 75,725 61 =: 80.5 Omaha, Neb. 223,844 22 9.8 223,844 21 9.4 
Birmingham, Ala 268,570 6223.1 267,583 56 20.9 Pasadena, Calif 83,254 26 42= «31.2 81,864 26 «31.8 
Bloomfield, N. J 41,623 1 2.4 41,623 3 7.2 Passaic, N. J. 62,959 18 =. 28.6 62,959 26 4241.3 
Boston, Mass 769,526 246 32.0 770,816 260 33.7 Paterson, N. J. 139,890 79 «= «56.5 139,773 75 «= 83.7 
Brockton, Mass 62,343 10 =: 16.0 62,343 22 «3.3 Peoria, lil. 105,656 360 34.1 105,087 23 «—so21.9 
Buffalo, N. Y 575,901 257 44.6 575,901 284 49.3 Petersburg, Va. 30,631 10 3= 32.6 30,631 6 19.6 
Burlington, Vt 27,686 3 10.8 27,686 10 3-36. Philadelphia, Pa. 1,928,882 780 40.4 1,930,845 809 41.9 
Cambridge, Mass. 110,534 270s «24.4 110,879 46 C41. , Pa. 671,659 218 32.5 671,659 256 38.1 
Charlotte, N. C 100,899 18 «=«*117.8 100,899 20 «419.8 Pittsfield, Mass. 49.684 14 28.2 49,684 29 s«58.4 
Chattanooga, Tenn 128,372 14 =: 10.9 128,372 3124.1 Plainfield, N. J. 37,774 140 (37.1 37,469 21 + =56.0 
Chelsea, 40,689 14 «34.4 42,673 7 16.4 Pontiac, Mich. 66,600 1421.0 66 ,600 1116.5 
Chester, Pa 59,285 20 «33.7 59,285 19 32.0 Portland, Me. 73,997 32 43.2 73,643 28 3=— 38.0 
Chicago, Ill 3,396, 1,058 31.1 3,396,808 1,292 38.0 Providence, R. I. 257,000 119 46.3 000 «114 «44.9 
Chicopee, Mass 41,380 11 = 26.6 41,664 2 4.8 uincy, Hl. 40.469 13° (32.1 40,469 7 17.3 
Cincinnati, Ohio 455,610 167 36.7 455,610 196 43.0 uincy, Mass. 76,292 18 =. 23.6 76,605 17 22.2 
Cleveland, Ohio 896,700 328 36.6 877,700 322 36.7 eading, Pa. 112,147 57 50.8 110,568 42 38.0 
Colorado Springs, Col. 36,789 9 24.5 36,789 3 8.2 Rochester, N. Y 325,625 117 35.9 324,975 156 48.0 
Columbus, Ohio 306, 250 85 = 27.8, 306,087 111 36.3 Rockford, Ill. 84,637 25 «= «29.5 84,637 30.7 
Dallas, Tex. 294,734 72 24.4 734 66 22.4 Sacramento, Calif. 105 ,958 17 16.0 105,958 15 14.2 
Dayton, Ohio 210,718 31 («14.7 211,456 44 «=. 20.8 Salem, Mass. 41,303 18 «643.6 41,303 15 =: 36.3 
Decatur, Ill. 59,000 3 5.1 59.305 15 25.3 Salem, Ore. 30,908 17 55.0 31,000 6 19.4 
Denver, Colo. 326,283 64S s«19.6 322,414 80 0 -24.8 San Diego, Calif. 276,600 44 ~=s«*15.9 230,000 51 22.2 
Des Moines, la 159, 155 48 30.2 159,819 42 26.3 San Francisco, Calif. 635,000 216 34.0 635,000 217 34.2 
Detroit, Mich 690,000 382 22.6 1,623,452 379 23.3 San Jose, Calif. 69,537 1420.1 68, 457 1116.1 
Dearborn, Mich 60,000 0 0 60,000 1 1.7 Salt Lake City, Utah 151,140 52 34.4 150, 180 50 33.3 
Duluth, M nn 101,065 21 «20.8 101,065 33s: 32.7 Santa Barbara, Calif. 36,000 5 13.9 ,000 2 5.6 
Easton, Pa. 33,589 18 53.6 ,589 7 20.8 Schenectady, N. Y. 87,460 51 = §8.3 87,450 40 45.7 
East Orange, N. J. 69,060 18 =.26.1 68,945 290s 42.1 Scranton, Pa. 140,404 81 57.7 140,328 65 46.3 
East St. Louis, Ill. 75,609 1418.5 75,609 340s 45.0 Sharon, Pa. 25,622 12 46.8 25,622 14 «84.6 
Eau Claire, Wis. 30,745 18 = 58.5 745 13. 42.3 Sheboygan, Wis. 41,000 18 © 43.9 40,638 19 46.8 
Elizabeth, N. J. 110,000 22 2=—- 20.0 110,000 9 8.2 Somerville, Mass... 102,304 3 2.9 102,177 7 6.9 
Elmira, N. Y. 43,425 5 11.5 43,365 7 16.1 South Bend, Ind. 101 , 268 8 7.9 101, 268 12 11.8 
El Paso, Tex. 103,500 24 «23.2 97,000 13. «13.4 Spokane, Wash. 122,001 51 41.8 u u u 
Elyria, Ohio 25,100 3 1.2 25,000 5 2.0 Springfield, Mass. 150,420 30 = s:*119.9 149,554 340s 22.7 
6, Pa 118,571 30 25.3 116,247 32 27.5 Springfield, Ohio 76 ,000 12 15.8 75,000 13 17.3 
Evansville, Ind... 111,034 8 7.2 111,034 19 17.1 Racine, Wis. 67,839 22 32.4 u u u 
Fall River, Mass. 115,443 53 45.9 115,428 43 (37.3 Steubenville, Ohio 40,000 8 20.0 40,000 11 0-27.65 
Fargo, N. D. 32,928 6 18.2 35,744 13 36.4 Syracuse, N. Y. 204,960 97 = 47.3 204,960 86 42.0 
. Mass. 41,824 2 4.8 41,700 7 16.8 Tacoma, Wash. 120,000 340 28.3 109, 408 26 «40. 23.8 
Flint, Mich... 151,275 43 «(28.4 151,275 282 s«18.5 Toledo, Ohio 290,000 109 37.6 282,349 102 36.1 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 122,360 14 «111.4 120, 100 20 «16.7 Topeka, Kans. 67,833 9 13.3 80,000 10 = 12.5 
Fort Worth, Tex. 179,500 14 7.8 177,748 28 «= s«*15.8 Trenton, N. J. 124,790 57 45.7 124,685 70 = 56.1 
eston, Tex. 60,862 8 13.1 60.682 9 614.8 Troy, N. Y. 73,000 25 «=: 34.2 73,000 9 12.3 
Garfield, N. J 35,000 4 11.4 .000 2 5.7 Union City, N. J. 56,311 10 3=«17.8 56,200 19 «=: 33.8 
Gloucester, Mass. 24,026 9 37.5 24,046 12 49.9 Upper Darby, Pa 56, 11 19.3 56, 19 33.4 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 164,061 46 28.0 164,061 52 31.7 Utica, N. Y. 100,584 563 562.7 100,584 22 ~=—s21.9 
Great Falls, Mont. 30,000 3 «10.0 29,928 7 23.4 Vicksburg, Miss. 25,000 13 52.0 39,421 0 0 
Greensboro, N. C. 60,000 14. 23.3 60,000 13. (21.7 Waltham, Mass. 41,000 3 7.3 42,000 9 21.4 
Harrisburg, Pa. 83,000 25 = 30.1 83,893 31 «=: 37.0 Washington, D. C 750,000 185 24.7 663,091 214 32.3 
Hartford, Conn. 190,000 95 50.0 166,322 95 57.1 Waterbury, Conn. 99,314 15 = «18.1 99,314 1414.1 
Haverhill, Mass. 46,752 16 86342 47,323 20 42.3 West Allis, Wis. 39,000 1 2.6 38,000 2 5.3 
Hazleton, Pa. 38,009 25 «65.8 38,009 27~—s«71.0 West N. Y., N. J. 39,562 6 15.2 39,426 1 2.5 
H Park, Mich 50,727 8 15.8 50,727 4 7.9 Waukegan, Ill. 34,241 8 23.4 33,000 13. 39.4 
en, N. J. 50, 166 16 09. 31.9 50, 100 16 ©=- 31.9 Wichita, Kans. 114,634 8 7.0 102,000 14 =:13.7 
Holyoke, Mass. 53,405 290 «84.3 56,000 230 41.1 Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 86, 130 54 62.7 86,130 51.1 
Houston, Tex. 395,000 33 8.4 384,514 38 9.9 Wilkinsburg, Pa. 29,853 13. 43.5 29,853 14 46.8 
Indianapolis, Ind 386,972 155 40.1 386,972 117 30.2 Williamsport, Pa. 44,355 340s 76.7 u u u 
Jackson, Mich 50,052 2302 46.0 49,656 25 «= 50.3 Wilmington, Del. 112,504 41 «36.4 112,504 41 «36.4 
Jersey City, N. J 302, 466 94 «31.1 301,173 113 37.5 Winston-Salem, N. C.. 80,000 9 11.3 80,000 1316.3 
J f 66.668 25 «= «-37.5 66,668 38 4=s 87.0 Worcester, Mass. 193,499 75 «=-38.8 193,500 31S s«*16.0 
Joplin, Mo. 40,000 10 =. 25.0 36,000 16 40 44.4 Yonkers, N. Y. 142,598 46 8632.3 142,598 15 =:10.5 
Kansas City, Kans. 125,000 3931.2 121,458 310s 25.5 York, Pa. 57,000 16 0.28.1 57,000 16 0.28.1 
Kansas City, Mo. 399,178 115 28.8 399,178 106 26.6 Youngstown, Ohio 167,726 14 8.3 167,726 52 31.0 
Kenosha, Wis. 49, 000 1428.6 48,765 14 0.28.7 — —___—— 
Knoxville, Tenn. 112,300 2320.5 111,580 19 =-:17.0 Total (186 Cities). +39,781,865 12,527 31.5 39,324,001 12,940 32.9 
Lakewood, Ohio 69,056 7 10.1 69,056 8 11.6 
Lancaster, Pa 61,345 40 = 65.2 61,345 42 68.5 Cities increased rate 81 
Lansing, Mich 82000 220 26.8 82,000 31 (37.8 Cities decreased rate 100 
Lawrence, Mass. 84,229 28 439 33.2 84,323 18 89. 21.3 Cities somalaing come . 5 
Lebanon, 27,206 19 69.8 27,206 17 62.5 u Unavailable. + For comparative purposes the 1941 totals do not include the figures 
Lexi » Ky 50,100 5 10.0 78,883 4 5.1 for the cities of Oak Park, Ill.; Spokane, Wash.; Racine, Wis., and Williamsport, Pa. 
Leohngetes. Call. 1,b0800n 3882S soar? 3% 2k 
. ,588, 5 1,504,277 370 24. 4 . *,: 
Lower Merion, Pa 39.566 15 37.9 39.566 20 50.5 Record for Ten Canadian Cities 
Lowell, oot ae * yt ae Ly 7. Population Deaths Rate Population Deaths Rate 
Lynehburg, Va 44.541 18 33.7 44,541 Se FI ee a a ——194t- " ee 
Lynn, Mass. 105 ,000 19 = 18.1 100,909 12 »=«*11:9 Brantford, Ont. 32,660 6 18.4 31,135 5 16.1 
lacon, Ga. 57,869 6 10.4 57,869 8 13.8 Calgary, Alb. 87,267 6 6.9 85,726 7 8.2 
Madison, Wis. 68,500 290 42.3 67,447 10 = «*114.8 Edmonton, Alb. 92,492 22 0=«-23.8 91,722 12~=«*13.1 
Maiden, Mass. 58,007 18 =. 31.0 58,346 1 1.7 Hamilton, Ont. 161,138 10 6.2 155,836 3 1.9 
Massillon, Ohio 27,000 1 3.7 26,644 4 16.0 London, Ont. 78,393 5.1 77,369 6 7.8 
Medford, Mass. 63,505 19 «6.29.9 63,083 17 26.9 Montreal, Que. 900, 219 «= 24.3 907,000 222 24.5 
Memphis, Tenn 297,917 6321.1 293,937 58 8=:19.7 Quebec, Que. 148,000 20.3 151,000 28 4«= «18.8 
Meriden, Conn 45,000 9 20.0 39,500 3 7.6 Saskatoon, Sask. 42,269 4 9.5 45,000 5 11.1 
McKeesport, Pa. 55,355 2640 47.0 55,355 25 4=— 45.2 Toronto, Ont. 655,751 138 21.0 648,098 142 21.9 
Milwaukee, Wis. 692,000 191 32.3 587,472 204 34.7 Windsor, Ont. 112,949 25.7 108,874 19 «= «117.5 
Minneapolis, Minn 492,370 142 28.8 492,370 134 27.2 ——— 7 _ iaccinncenaiisindai 
Mobile, Ala. 78,720 20 «(25.4 78,720 19 «0.24.1 Total 2,310,919 468 20.3 2,301,760 449 19.6 
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Florida; and a third containing 
Kentucky, West Virginia and Va. 

It is interesting to note that, 
when we come to the lowest group, 
representing a death rate of less 
than 15.0 per 100,000 population, 
we find it as compact a unit as the 
highest group. This indicates that 
the factors which affect the dia- 
betes death rate either favorably 
or adversely are typical of a cer- 
tain economic area. As the high 
rate group is confined to the highly 
industrial and densely populated 
East, the low rate group, stretch- 
ing in one solid block from the 
coastline of the Carolinas to the 
desert of Arizona, represents the 
states with a predominantly Negro 
population, where the life span is 
among the shortest in all the coun- 
try, and where undernourishment 
rather than overeating is the rule. 

Another table which appears in 
this issue of The Spectator will 
help to emphasize the various fac- 
tors, partly social, partly economic, 
which are apt to affect the death 
rate from diabetes. Following the 
arrangement used in previous ar- 
ticles on death causes, this table 
compares the death rate of diabetes 
with such factors as the extent of 
urbanization; the amount of food 
purchasing; the extent of savings; 
longevity; Negro population; and 
the occupational predominance. It 
then measures each item against 
the average figure for the 48 states 
and marks it with a plus sign if it 
belongs in the upper half, or a 
minus sign for the lower half. Thus 
we find that a high death rate state 
such as Connecticut has seven plus 
signs, which is the maximum. This 
is to say that in the way of factors 
contributing to the death rate 
caused by diabetes, the following 
is true of that State: 


On the other hand, the states lowest on the list are marked chiefly with 


minus signs, as follows: 























State Death Rate Pius Signs Minus Signs 
New Mexico.... 8.3 per 100,000 population 1 6 
Arkansas... . 10.5 0 ? 
Arizona A 11.0 3 4 
Alabama... 12.2 0 7 
Georgia...... 12.2 0 Py 
South Carolina 12.6 0 7 





Arizona, with three plus signs, 
ig the one exception. It may be 
explained that in view of its exten- 
sive copper mining establishments 
Arizona can hardly be considered a 
normal state in that many out- 
siders are attracted to the state 
(not all of them becoming perma- 
nent residents), and in that the 
economic system of the state is 
heavily influenced by the industrial 
predominance. 

Unless more is known about the 
incidence of diabetes leading up to 
death, and unless many more facts 
are available throwing light upon 
local conditions, the economic back- 
ground, the social picture, and 
other factors, it will be difficult to 
draw any definite conclusions or 
making concrete suggestions. This 
much may be said, however, that 
the indications of the geographical 
distribution of mortality caused by 
diabetes may prove helpful in em- 
phasizing the importance of the 
social and economic factors, and in 
pointing up the direct connection 
between these and the incidence of 
diabetes. The greater attention we 
learn to pay to these factors of a 
social and economic character, the 
closer we may be to finding ways 
and means of eliminating diabetes 
by attacking the factors which con- 
tribute to its incidence. 

In the effort to reduce the rate of 





A large proportion of income tax payers. 


Very extensive savings. . . a 
A large number of people over 65. 
A very small Negro population 
Mechanical predominance 





CONNECTICUT HAS: 
A high percentage of urban population... 


A high per capita amount of food purchasing 


.. Indicating much city living 
.. Indicating much wealth 
Indicating good eating 
Indicating comfortable circumstances 
._ Indicating longevity 
. . Indicating mostly whites 
Indicating industrialization 








In the same way, one can take the states leading the diabetes death list 
and see the influence of these contributing factors, for instance: 











State Death Rate 
New York 
Rhode Island 38.8 
New Hampshire 37.0 
New Jersey... 36.4 
Pennsylvania 36.3 








40.6 per 100,000 population 7 





Plus Signs Minus Signs 
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mortality caused by diabetes, the 
life insurance companies have a 
double interest. As was pointed out 
in previous articles, the increase 
in the span of human life is an 


important consideration in the 
mathematical calculations which 
are largely responsible for the 


price and marketing policies of the 
life insurance companies. More- 
over, as shown in the table of death 
claims resulting from _ diabetes, 
which is published elsewhere in 
this issue of The Spectator, it costs 
the companies considerably more 
than $15,000,000 each year to pay 
the claims on deaths resulting from 
diabetes. 

The Spectator survey includes 
164 American as well as 10 Cana- 
dian companies, also 16 Fraternal 
Orders. The American companies, 
with a total of $101,572,800,000 of 
life insurance in force, paid in 
1942 $725,649,514 on 530,848 claims 
arising from all deaths. Of this 
amount, $14,285,226, or less than 
2 per cent, was paid on 27,175 
death claims from diabetes, or a 
little over 5 per cent. This would 
make the average amount of dia- 
betes death claims paid $526, as 
compared with that paid on all 
death claims of $1,367. One should 
suppose that inasmuch as diabetes 
occurs largely in those income 
classes which can afford to carry 
an ordinary life insurance policy, 
the average amount paid on dia- 
betes death claims would be of a 
fairly substantial size. The fact 
that the amount is less than one- 
half of the average amount paid on 
all death claims is partly explained 
by the inclusion of the business of 
three industrial companies among 
the fifteen each having more than 
$1,000,000,000 of life insurance in 
force. 

The returns from ten Canadian 
companies show far higher aver- 
age payments. In the case of all 
death claims they amount to $3,147, 
in that of diabetes death claims to 
$2,423. The highest average amount 
of diabetes death claims was paid 
by 16 Fraternal Companies, namely 
$984, as compared with $1,142 
average of all death claims paid. 
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Contract 
INFORMATION 


Atlantic Life Drops 
Participating Plans 


Effective on the first of this 
month the Atlantic Life Insurance 
Company discontinued issuing par- 
ticipating insurance. New business 
in the future will be confined to the 
non-participating plans. Partici- 
pating insurance has been issued 
by the company for the past three 
years on three plans only, namely, 
Ordinary Life, 20-payment Life 
and 20-Year Endowment. The pro- 
portion of this participating busi- 
ness to the combined participating 
and non-participating business was 
so small that the company decided 
to discontinue the participating de- 
partment entirely. 

Agents of Atlantic Life have re- 
ceived a new rate kook embodying 
policy plans and rate schedules ef- 
fective January Ist. No change 
has been made in the basic non- 
participating premium rates except 
at the younger ages under the Life 
Paid-Up at Age 60 and Age 65 and 
Endowment at Age 65 plans and in 
the Juvenile 20-Payment Endow- 
ment at Age 85 plan. These 
changes were announced several 
months ago. 


Columbus Mutual Takes 
1943 Dividend Action 


The Columbus Mutual Life of 
Columbus Ohio, has adopted a new 
formula for determining policy- 
holders’ dividends payable on poli- 
cies with anniversaries on January 
1, 1942 and thereafter. According 
to Carl Mitcheltree, vice-president 
and secretary of the company, the 
new formula will result in a great- 
er degree of equity for all policy- 
holders. As a general rule, higher 
dividends will be paid at younger 
ages and on the lower premium 
forms. 

The dividend formula has been 
revised so that the interest and 
mortality factors conform more 
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closely with the experience of the 
Columbus Mutual, as well as other 
companies. This results in some 
dividends being increased and other 
decreased, depending on type of 
policy, age at issue, and year of 
duration. 

Corresponding adjustment has 
been made in the dividends appor- 
tioned the 3% per cent business 
issued prior to January, 1941. The 
company states that its aim is to 
keep the dividends and net costs on 
the old 3% per cent business on a 
parity at all times with the 3 per 
cent business now being issued. 








COLUMBUS MUTUAL LIFE 
DIVIDENDS ACCORDING TO SCALE 
FOR 1943 


Preferred Risk Ordinary Life $5,000 
At End of Year 


Issue 1 5 10 15 20 


25 $20.00 $21.25 $2290 $23.50 $27.05 
35 20.80 21.30 21.30 21.90 27.55 
45 18.15 18.95 20.05 22.65 34.45 
55 16.30 19.60 26.05 35.40 55.00 
60 18.15 25.20 36.15 47.10 69.40 


Old (1942) Scale 
Preferred Risk Ordinary Life $5,000 


25 18.60 19.50 21.15 22.85 24.30 
35 19.20 20.65 22.25 23.80 25.85 
45 19.25 20.65 23.00 26.20 32.70 
55 18.80 22.50 39.75 J 

60 20.60 29.40 40.15 51.25 60.95 








Federal Life of Chicago 


Adopts 3% Interest Rate 


On January 1 The Federal Life 
Insurance Company adopted the 
American Experience Table with 3 
per cent interest as a basis for all 
policies. Previously a 3% per cent 
interest assumption had been effec- 
tive. 

Federal Life now limits its par- 
ticipating plans to Ordinary Life, 
Twenty Payment Life and Twenty 
Year Endowment. This action was 
taken because a very small propor- 
tion of the new business has been 
written on the participating basis 
and the company has decided not to 
promote the sale of this class of 
business for the present. 


John Hancock Dividends 
On 1943 Scale Shown 


The interest factor in the divi- 
dent formula used by the John 
Hancock Mutual Life in determin- 
ing dividends on ordinary policies 
for 1943 has been reduced from 
3.75 per cent to 3.5 per cent. The 
former interest factor had been 
maintained over the past six years. 
(See “Contract Information”, page 
65 The Spectator of December, 
1942 for company statement on 
1943 dividend action. ) 

Comparative illustrations of the 
1943 and 1942 dividend schedules 
follow: 








DIVIDENDS BASED ON 1943 SCALE 
OF APPORTIONMENT 


Dividends Per $1,000 insurance Payable 


At End of Year: 
Endowment at Age 85 

Age at 

Issue 2 5th 10th 15th 20th 
25 $3.85 $3.99 $4.25 $4.55 $4.90 
35 4.12 4.33 4.71 5.15 5.62 
45 4.59 4.90 5.45 6.04 6.63 
55 5.44 5.89 6.64 7.37 8.07 
65 7.08 7.70 8.70 9.76 11.33 

Old (1942) Scaie- Endowment at 85 

25 3.75 4.03 4.56 5.13 5.77 
35 3.98 4.40 5.14 5.95 6.82 
45 4.39 5.01 6.08 7.19 8.31 
55 5.15 6.05 7.57 9.06 10.50 
65 6.61 7.96 10.14 12.37 15.18 








Mutual Savings Life New 
Underwriting Plans 


Close upon the completion of its 
first year of operations Mutual 
Savings Life Insurance Company 
of St. Louis, has entered the new 
business field with a full line of 
participating policies. The com- 
pany has adopted the 22 per cent 
American Men (Illinois Standard) 
Reserve basis. Annual dividends 
begin at the end of the second poli- 
cy year and are not contingent upon 
the payment of the third premium. 

A war clause which is in line 
with the general terms of the rec- 
ommendations of the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Commission- 
ers has been adopted. Participating 
premium rates at representative 
ages are shawn in the accompany- 
ing table: 








ANNUAL PARTICIPATING RATES PER $1,000 


Double 
Endow- Protec. 
Term 


20- ment to 65 
Age Ordinary Payment at 65 ($2,000) to65 
25 $21.41 $33.40 $25.23 $32.72 $14.19 
35 27.89 39.92 35.34 41.47 17.52 
45 39.04 49.83 56.12 55.78 23.63 
55 58.54 66.11 76.49 35.32 
65 93.61 96.73 . 
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Pan-American Life Adds 
Participating Policies 

The Pan-American Life of New 
Orleans commenced writing par- 
ticipating policies on the first of 
this month. The company contin- 
ues to offer non-participating busi- 
ness but under a proposed plan of 
mutualization it is expected that all 
non-participating policies will even- 
tually become participating. 

Stockholders of Pan-American 
have been asked to approve the plan 
of mutualization at a meeting to be 
held at the home office on January 
19th. It is proposed to retire 10,- 
000 shares of stock annually at a 
price of $35 each. The company is 
capitalized at 100,000 shares of a 
par value of $10 each. On Decem- 
ber 31, 1941, the net surplus was 
$1,400,805. The plan will become 
effective upon the approval of a 
three-fourths vote of the _ stock- 
holders. 

The new contracts offered on the 
participating basis, will be the same 
as those available on the non-par- 
ticipating plan, with the exception 
of Term, Joint Insurance and An- 
nuities. The reserves will be com- 
puted on the basis of the American 
Experience Table of Mortality with 
interest at 3 per cent. 


Dividends shal] be payable at the 
end of the second policy year and 
annually thereafter. Dividends will 
be credited as earned and will not 
be contingent upon the payment of 
premiums currently due. The op- 
tions under which dividends may 
be utilized are: (1) taken in cash, 
(2) applied toward the payment of 
premiums, (3) used to purchase 
paid-up additions or, (4) left with 
company to accumulate at interest. 

Accumulations may be used to 
fully pay up a policy or mature a 
contract as an endowment. Post- 
mortem dividends equal to a propor- 
tionate part of the full dividend 
will be allowed. Interest on settle- 
ment agreements under partici- 
pating contracts shall be computed 
at the guaranteed rate of 3 per 
cent, the amount now being allowed 
on non-participating policies con- 
taining settlement agreements. 

On the first of this month Pan- 
American Life liberalized its non- 
medical rules by raising the limits 
to $5,000 on males, unmarried self- 
supporting woman from birth to 
age 40 and on unmarried women 
not self-supporting who are ages 
21 or less. For married woman 
and unmarried woman not self-sup- 
porting over age 21 and up to age 
40 nearest birthday the limit is 
$2,500. 


New Endowment Income 
Policy of Union Central 


The Retirement Annuity policy 
of The Union Central Life has been 
discontinued and the new Endow- 
ment Income policy is being offered 
in its place. The Endowment In- 
come is similar to the Retirement 
Annuity policy except that the 
amount of insurance is $1,500 in- 
stead of $1,000. It provides, for 
each $1,500 of face amount, a life 
income, 10 years certain, at matur- 
ity age 60 of $10 per month for 
males and $8.98 for females; or at 
maturity age 65 of $10 per month 
for males and $8.95 per month for 
females. 

The amount payable at death is 
the face amount of the policy or 
the cash value whichever is the 
greater. The cash value exceeds 
the face amount only in the last 
few years before maturity. 

In lieu of the income the insured 
may elect to have the maturity 
value paid to him in a lump sum at 
maturity. The maturity values for 
each $1,500 face amount, for both 
male and female insured are: ma- 
turing at age 60, $1,701; maturing 
at age 65, $1,522. 

Paid-up insurance is payable in 
a lump sum at maturity or prior 
death. The death benefit under the 
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extended insurance option is the 
amount of the death benefit during 
the year for which the last premi- 
um or instalment of premium was 
paid, or the reserve value of the 
extended insurance, whichever is 
the greater. Any pure endowment 
maturing in connection with ex- 
tended insurance will be paid in a 
lump sum at maturity date. At 
some policy anniversaries just prior 
to maturity the amount of paid-up 
insurance would exceed the amount 
of extended insurance. In such 
cases the provision for paid-up in- 
surance is eliminated. The policy 
may be written with waiver of pre- 
mium disability benefits. The dou- 
ble indemnity benefit is a fixed sum 
equal to the face value of the policy. 
a hf 


Connecticut General 
Acts on Dividends 


Effective on policy anniversaries 
falling due during 1943, Connecti- 
cut General Life has announced a 
reduction in dividends to holders 
of participating policies. In mak- 
ing the announcement J. B. Wilde, 
president of the company, pointed 
out that, regardless of the fact that 
during 1942 the participating de- 
partment and the company as a 
whole had experienced a very favor- 
able year, it remains that earnings 
available for dividends are tending 
toward lower levels, principally be- 
cause of lower interest rates which 
can no longer be balanced by in- 
creased mortality savings. In rec- 
ognition of the fact that mainte- 
nance of the safety margin is a re- 
quirement based on sound business 
judgment, the interest assumption 
used in calculating 1943 dividends 
has been fixed at 314 per cent. 

The amount of the reduction va- 
ries with the policy, but since the 
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Shows that for forty-three years, 
through wars, epidemics and depres- 
sion, the Home Life has continued 
its successful operations; 


Reveals that every liberal practice 
consistent with the safety of policy- 
holders’ funds has been adopted; 


Shows that insurance protection at 
guaranteed low cost has been pro- 
vided to its policyholders; 

Shows that every eligible member 
of the family can secure a policy 
for every purse and purpose with 
premiums payable weekly, monthly. 
quarterly, semi-annually or annuaily 
to suit the policyholders’ conveni- 
ence; 

Shows that the Home Life occupies 
high rank among the nation’s lead- 
ing Industrial-Ordinary life insur 
ance companies. 
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most important factor in the action 
is the continued decline in excess 
interest earnings, the effect on divi- 
dends is most marked on the high- 
er priced plans of insurance at the 
longer durations. On the average 
the increased cash outlay by the 
policyholder will not be more than 
4 per cent, the president stated. 
The accumulation rate for divi- 
dends left with the company at in- 
terest under participating policies 
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will be 3 per cent in 1943 except 
where the guaranteed rate is high- 
er. For 1943 interest payments on 








CONNECTICUT GENERAL DIVIDEND SCALE 
EFFECTIVE ON PARTICIPATING POLICY 
ANNIVERSARIES FALLING DUE IN 1943 


Ordinary Life Per $1,000 


Age at 
Issue 25 35 45 55 60 
Prem. $19.46 $25.53 $36.03 $54.33 $68.31 
Div's at 
End of 
Year 
1 3.07 3.32 3.76 4.53 5.13 
2 3.09 3.35 3.81 4.61 5.21 
3 3.11 3.39 3.86 4.68 5.30 
5 3.16 3.46 3.97 4.83 5.47 
10 3.29 3.65 4.24 5.19 5.87 
Old (1942) Scale— Ordinary 
1 3.15 3.43 3.91 4.76 5.42 
2 3.22 3.52 4.06 4.98 5.67 
3 3.28 3.62 4.21 5.20 5.93 
5 3.42 3.83 4.52 5.64 6.44 
10 3.81 4.40 5.34 6.73 7.66 








funds left under supplementary 
agreements will also be on the 3 
per cent basis. 

a 68 


Mutual Life Dividend 


Payments Continued 


The Mutual Life of New York 
will pay to policyholders in 1943 
dividends on the same scale as was 
paid in 1942. The amount to be al- 
lotted for dividends payable in 1943 
is $12,850,000. Action has also been 
taken to reduce from 24% per cent 
to 2 per cent the guaranteed inter- 
est rates under settlement options 
on new policies issued after Feb. 1, 
1943. Excess interest, as hereto- 
fore, will be paid as determined by 
the Board of Trustees. 


Provident Mutual Reduces 
1943 Dividend Payments 


The Provident Mutual-Life has 
revised its dividend scale for 1943 
on account of the continued decline 
in the interest rate earned on in- 
vested assets. Dividends on policies 
with a high reserve per $1,000 of 
insurance are affected more than 
those policies with a_ relatively 
small reserve. In fact the change 
is negligible on term policies and 
on ordinary life contracts in the 
early policy years. 

In the aggregate, for all plans, 
ages and durations combined, the 
change is equivalent to an average 
dividend reduction of about $1.30 
per $1,000 total insurance in force, 
or, on premium-paying policies an 
average increase of about 5 per cent 
in the net cost (regular premium 
less dividend) payable by policy- 
holders. 

For 1943, the Provident Mutual 
will allow 3.25 per cent interest on 
optional settlements, and 3.0 per 




















cent on accumulated dividends—or 
the policy guarantee if greater. 

Illustrative dividends on the 1943 
basis applicable to the premium 
scale now in use are shown in the 
following schedule. Comparative 
dividends paid in 1942 are also 
shown: 








ILLUSTRATIVE DIVIDENDS 
$1,000 BASIS—1943 SCALE 
(Based on Premiums in Rate Book Now in Use) 


Ordinary Life 
Age at Issue 
25 35 45 55 65 
Prem. $19.61 $25.88 $36.72 $56.82 $94.18 
End of 
Policy 
Year 


1 $3.88 $4.60 $5.39 $6.98 $10.01 
10 4.81 5.36 6.40 8.32 13.35 
20 5.15 5.87 7.11 10.36 


Old (1942) Scale—Ordinary Life 








1 3.92 4.60 5.24 7.16 8.64 
10 4.97 5.59 6.96 10.27 12.15 
20 6.01 7.12 9.51 13.12 15.22 

ae 


Canada Life Revises 
Rates and Options 


Effective Jan. 1, The Canada Life 
placed Settlement Options 3 (Instal- 
ment for Fixed Period) and 4 
(Monthly Instalment for Life with 
Payments Certain) on a 2% per cent 
interest basis. Settlement Options 1 
(Interest Income) and 2 (Income of 
Fixed Amount until Proceeds are 
Exhausted) were previously based on 
an interest factor of 2% per cent. 

Other changes made by the com- 
pany are: 

Settlement Options, Annuity Op- 
tions and Educational Settlements: 
The Annuity Options at ages 60 and 
65 and Educational Settlements have 
also been recalculated on a 2% per 
cent interest basis. This will result 
in a reduction in the monthly incomes 
guaranteed under these options. 

Pension and Double Protection Pen- 
sion Policies: The value of the Pen- 
sion and Options at Maturity have 
been placed on a 2% per cent interest 
basis, instead of 3 per cent as here- 
tofore, increasing the amount of the 
cash option at the Pension age and 
increasing the premium rates and 
other cash values accordingly. Aside 
from this, however, the underlying 
basis of the rates and cash values 
remain unchanged. The cash option 
will be increased by more than the 
increase in the total premiums pay- 
able. 

Continuous Monthly Income Plan: 
The. commuted values of the guaran- 
teed instalments aré now on a 2% 
per cent basis, thereby increasing the 
premiums and cash values for each 
$10 monthly income. The so-called 


“C. M. I. extras,” ie., the annual 
premiums which provide for the con- 
tinuance of the income for life after 
the end of the certain period, have 
also been increased. 

Salary Continuance and Monthly 
Income for Exact Period: The value 
of the incomes payable on these plans 
will be re-caleulated on a 2% per 
cent interest basis, thereby increas- 
ing the premiums and commuted 
values for each $10 monthly income. 

Family Income: Rates for the 10, 
15 and 20 year Family Income Plans 
previously in use have been increased 
by $1.25 yearly per thousand at all 
ages and all plans. The company 
now issues Family Income Plans with 
benefits extending to ages 60 and 
65 with premiums ceasing at ages 55 
and 60, respectively. 

Capital Return Policies: Options 2 
and 3 of this contract have been re- 
calculated, resulting in an increase in 
premium rates and also in the cash 
option at the end of the Capital Re- 
turn period. 


New York Life Retains 
1942 Dividend Schedule 


The board of directors of the New 
York Life Insurance Company has 
voted to maintain the same scale of 
annual dividends under its policies in 
1943 as was applicable in 1942, it has 
been announced by George L. Harri- 
son, president of the company. The 
amount of dividends payable to pol- 
icyholders in 1943 is estimated to be 
approximately $32,000,000. 

Interest will be allowed in 1943 on 
funds held by the company arising 
from matured life insurance and an- 
nuity contracts and on cash dividends 
left with the company to accumulate 
at interest, at the rate of 3 per cent 
per annum, or at the guaranteed rate, 
if higher. 

The action taken by the board of 
directors is subject to the usual 
February ratification by the board 
after the final results of the opera- 
tions of the year 1942 are available. 


Prudential Continues 


1942 Dividend Schedule 


The Prudential Insurance Company 
has announced the continuance in 
1943 of the ordinary dividend scale in 
effect for the last ten months of 1942. 
A special adjustment is necessary in 
the case of policies with anniver- 
aries in January and February be- 
cause these policies received larger 
dividends in 1942 than were paid on 


policies with anniversaries in the last 
ten months of 1942. 

Dividends credited in 1943 on Inter- 
mediate Monthly Premium policies 
and on Intermediate Monthly Pre- 
mium Industrial policies will be at 
the same rate for each year of issue 
as that credited in 1942. In addition, 
dividends on policies issued in 1940, 
which will receive their first dividend 
in 19438, will be at the same rate as 
that credited in 1942 on _ similar 
policies issued in 1939. . 

Dividends credited on Weekly Pre- 
mium Industrial policies up to Dec. 
30, 1943, will be on approximately 
the same basis as for the preceding 
year. 


Scranton Life Lowers 
Interest Rate Factor 


The new premium rates and non- 
forfeiture values of the Scranton 
Life which went into effect the first 
of January, are based on the Ameri- 
can Experience Table of Mortality 
with 3 per cent interest assumption. 
The rates in effect prior to Jan. 1 
were computed according to the 
American Experience Table with 3% 
per cent interest. The Family Guar- 
dian policy was the only form which 
was discontinued the first of the year. 

The annual dividends to be appor- 
tioned by the company during 1943 
are approximately 15 per cent lower 
than the dividends paid on like issues 
during the year 1942. 

The guaranteed interest rate on 
dividends left to accumulate is 3% per 
cent for issues prior to Jan. 1, 1940. 
On policies issued after that date the 
guaranteed interest rate is 2% per 
cent. The optional modes of settle- 
ment now contained in policies issued 
by the Scranton Life are to continue 
unchanged and will be the same for 
policies issued in 1943. 





SCRANTON LIFE—REGULAR SERIES 
Endowment at 85 Annual Rates Per $1000. Par. 





Increase 

Age Old Rates New Rates Per Cent 
15 $15.96 $17.00 6.5 
20 17.58 18.73 6.5 
25 19.64 20.90 6.4 
22.32 23.66 6.0 
35 25.80 27.24 5.6 
40 30.42 31.96 5.1 
45 36.71 38.33 4.4 
50 45.37 47.06 3.7 
55 57.38 59.12 3.0 
60 74.31 76.12 2.4 

20-Year Endowment 

15 45.88 48.17 5.0 
20 46.30 48.61 5.0 
25 46.88 49.19 4.7 
30 47.68 49.98 4.8 
35 48.84 51.14 4.7 
40 50.64 52.92 4.5 
45 53.59 55.83 4.2 
50 58.45 60.63 3.7 
55 66.31 68.41 3.1 
60 78.87 80.88 2.5 
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IT HAS TO BE SOLD 


A new and rising potential market exists today 
in the life insurance field, created by unusual 
economic conditions’ some suggestions on how to 
reach it through the medium of advertising. 


By RAYMOND D. PARKER 


commonplace, the fact that there is a thirty-billion 

dollar market for insurance is likely to receive no 
more than passing attention. One reason is that it is 
practically impossible to conceive of such an amount. 
An idea of the huge sum involved may be gathered by 
considering that the one-billion dollar monthly goal of 
War Bond and Stamp sales is seldom achieved, despite 
the fact that thousands of volunteer men and women 
are devoting energy toward the task and the best mer- 
chandising minds of the country have contributed 
stimulating sales plans. So the thirty-billion potential 
for insurance companies presents itself as both an 
opportunity and a challenge. The problems of how to 
reach, attract and SELL this market demand the best 
efforts of those who are responsible for the interests 
of the companies. 


y pooe days, when billion-dollar expenditures are 


Favorable Factors Now Present 


On the favorable side of the situation is the impor- 
tant fact that income of the individuals who comprise 
this market is at the highest level in years. Many are 
for the first time experiencing the pleasure of surplus 
money, and the restriction of consumer goods has 
resulted in the building up of cash reserves. Add to 
this the fact that most of these people have partici- 
pated in the economic readjustments of the decade, and 
you have a picture of a large group who 1) can afford 
to make a sound investment without any strain on the 
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family budget, and 2) want the protection inherent in 
life insurance. 

The Government itself, as part of its anti-inflation 
policy, is educating the public to lay aside part of its 
increased income in safe investments for the future. 
War Bonds come first, of course, but most people want 
to do more than save against a possible rainy day ten 
years hence. Many are putting some of their resources 
into this patriotic buying, but the facts indicate that 
not all of the surplus is moving in that direction. 


National Income at Peak 


Removed from immediate consideration are the mil- 
lions of men who have been taken into the armed 
forces. But there remains a considerable number of 
insurable risks, male and female, who are prospects 
for new or additional insurance. Latest estimates of 
our national income for 1943 show that the figure will 
reach approximately 125-billion dollars, of which about 
40 billions will go to pay federal, state and local taxes. 
This means that some 85-billion dollars will remain in 
the pockets of the people—with only a limited number 
of items on which it can be spent. 

This large volume of unspendable funds offers a 
golden opportunity for you, Mr. Life Insurance Pro- 
ducer. The bugaboo of not being able to afford insur- 
ance has been removed and prospects are prepared, 
psychologically and financially, to take advantage of 
the investment and protective properties of insurance. 
What are you going te do about it? 
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‘““Merchandise” Your Prospects 


Let us look to the successful retail merchant for in- 
spiration in selling our insurance prospects. The alert 
merchant knows that his customers look forward to 
more happiness, greater comfort and improved living 
conditions—plus an intense desire to “keep up with 
the Joneses.” With this knowledge always before 
him, the merchant phrases his advertising message so 
that its appeal will create a strong desire for owner- 
ship of his product, whether it be a refrigerator, 
vacuum cleaner, radio, washing machine, or what have 
you. Frequent repetition of these appeals strengthens 
the desire to the point where the prospect feels an 
actual “need” for a particular product, and will stretch 
she budget or even borrow money in order to possess it. 

That is the job for the insurance companies—to mer- 
shandise their “package” to the point where prospects 
appreciate the value to such an extent that they want 
it, even need it. Not that people will come knocking 
vn the agent’s door, but at least they will be susceptible 
co the impetus of his direct selling. 

Wartime conditions have caused unusual migration 
to the production centers. This has created still an- 
other problem for insurance men. Agents in certain 
localities are faced with the loss of present and future 
business, while increased activities in other communi- 
ties make it difficult for agents to make all the neces- 
sary calls. The only solution to this situation is for 
the companies to concentrate their activities as much 
as possible on the more heavily populated areas. They 
must evaluate territories in the light of changing con- 
ditions. All the factors that influence the purchase 
of insurance must be taken into consideration if the 
companies hope to sell their share of the large number 
of underinsured or not insured, and the advertise- 
ments and sales literature of the company must reflect 
the living conditions, mental status and buying habits 
of the people in the various localities. 


Purchasing Power Important Consideration 


It is obvious, for example, that the same sales effort 
used in New York, with its potential buying income 
of over 71% billion dollars, would not be effective in a 
smaller community. like Davenport, Iowa, where the 
potential is only slightly over 70 millions. Retail sales 
in New York were approximately 3.7 billion dollars as 
compared with 43.5 millions in Davenport—or balances 
of 4 billions and 26.5 millions, respectively, available 
for other expenditures. 

But such figures are meaningless without further 
analysis to include investigation of the buying habits 
of the respective populations. In the automobile field, 
despite restrictions on the purchase of new vehicles, 
the sale of new passenger cars per 1000 families dur- 
ing 1941 in Iowa was 107, against only 102 in New 
York. Yet 96 persons out of every 1000 population 
in New York filed income tax returns, while only 38 
out of every 1000 in Iowa made sufficient income to 
necessitate a return. 

To consider another case: Should the same sales 
approach be used in the state of Mississippi, where the 
average buying income in 1941 was $1,352, as in the 
District of Columbia, where the average income was 
in excess of $6,500? New paid-for ordinary insur- 
ance sales ranged from $18 per capita in Mississippi 
to $104 per capita in the District of Columbia during 
that period. 

It may be true that a few of the larger companies 
have made extensive surveys to secure definite in- 


formation about their markets, and have used this 
data to good advantage. But a large majority have 
made no effort to determine whether the purchasing 
power in a given community is $5,000 or $1,500, and 
their sales efforts have been handicapped by this lack 
of knowledge. 


Analysis of Typical Community 


For purposes of iliustration, let us go over to Union 
County, New Jersey, where is located the city of 
Elizabeth with a population of slightly over 100,000, 
Investigation would reveal that in the total county 
population of 325,000 there are approximately 85,000 
families. How many of these families are home- 
owners? Research shows this figure to be around 
38,090—which means there are 38,000 potential pros- 
pects for mortgaze retirement policies, inasmuch as 
very few homes are owned free and clear. 

Of the 85,000 families, over 60,000 had incomes 
of $1,500 or more—so 70 per cent of the population is 
in a position to purchase life insurance of one form or 
another. Further investigation discloses that the 
average buying income per family amounts to about 
$3,800. These figures would indicate the need for 
family-income policies, juvenile or educational plans 
for the children, clean-up funds to cover debts and 
taxes, and retirement income policies to provide com- 
fort for the future. 

Over 14,000 new passenger cars were purchased 
in the county during 1941. No more new cars are 
available, so at the end of the usual financing period, 
these car-owners are desirable prospects for insurance 
plans. 

Of those residing in this typical community, 10,000 
filed income tax returns in 1941. No doubt this figure 
will be higher for 1942. These people are therefore 
tax conscious and hence open-minded about insurance 
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plans that will provide for the payment of their taxes 
and preserve the estates as they intend. 

Other buying habits would be analyzed and the 
information used to determine sales programs. If 
it is found that a large portion of retail purchasing 
went for household appliances, luxuries and other 
commodities whose manufacture has been suspended, 
the need for a tailor-made insurance program becomes 
apparent. This can be well presented through news- 
paper advertising and interesting literature. This 
promotional material should be written in language 
directed toward the particular consumers—that is, if 
the principal enterprise of the community is manu- 
facturing, the copy should appeal to workmen; if it is 
a farming area, the wording should take that fact into 
consideration. 

As soon as a complete analysis of the territory has 
been made, the company is ready to act. First, mate- 
rial should be prepared for agents in the immediate 
locality. (There are so many areas where the prob- 
lems are essentially the same that worthwhile econo- 
mies can be effected by handling more than one at a 
time and printing material in larger quantities.) Next, 
meetings should be held for general agents, agents and 
producers, at which time the research results would 
be presented in simple, understandable detail. Methods 
as to how to reach each group should be outlined. 
Systematic mailings and canvassing, supported by 
newspaper advertising, will do an effective job. 

Let us sum up the situation briefly: Insurance com- 
panies are facing a larger potential market, created 
by wartime conditions. These same conditions have 
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imposed a new set of problems that must be given 
serious consideration. In a general sense, the insur- 
ance man has no new “product” to offer. So, to capital- 
ize on this thirty-billion dollar potential, he must avail 
himself of new and stronger selling methods—for it is 
as true today as it ever was that insurance is not 
bought .. . it has to be sold. 
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@ Almost from its first day of life, a baby brings many problems 
to its parents. Important decisions must be made in its behalf. . . 
safeguards must be provided to help insure a bright future. The 
solution of many of these problems is available in BERKSHIRE 
JUVENILE INSURANCE. 







@ Play days and school days require careful foresight and guidance. 
These are the years of preparation of the child for the world of 
worth-while affairs when he becomes a man. Proper training and 
preparation can be assured through the BERKSHIRE EDUCATIONAL 
POLICY PLAN. 










@ With young manhood, the start of a new life in the business 
world begins. What sounder backing could any young man have 
throughout his early career than the financial reserves obtainable 
under the BERKSHIRE ENDOWMENT POLICY PLANS. 






@ Marriage brings new and greater responsibilities. This is the 
time when financial care for loved ones must be provided. The 
situation can be met in a most adequate fashion through the use 
of the BERKSHIRE FAMILY PROTECTION PLANS. 







@ Men holding executive positions become increasingly valuable 
as their duties and responsibilities increase with the years. To pro- 
vide against their loss to the organization, many concerns now own 
BERKSHIRE BUSINESS INSURANCE. 







@ In later life, provision must be made against the time when 
earning power decreases. The prudent man takes steps to assure 
financial freedom with peace of mind at age 60 or 65 under the 
BERKSHIRE RETIREMENT INCOME PLANS. 













These plans indicate the wide range of fundamental needs for financial security and 
protection that may be served by the broad diversity of policy contracts 
issued by the BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
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ARTHUR V. YOUNGMAN 


E’VE all heard of grown-ups celebrating, say, 
VW rie sixth or seventh birthday—because, of 

course, they had been born on February 29th 
of a leap-year. The Youngman Agency of the Mutual 
Benefit Life Insurance Company in New York City 
was not born on February 29th, but it has a similar 
age paradox. Strictly speaking, the Youngman Agen- 
cy is three years old and just now is striding lustily 
into its fourth year. Yet at the same time it is one 
of the lineal descendants of that New York Agency 
which the Mutual Benefit started in 1845 almost as 
soon as it itself was organized. That puts both com- 
pany and agency two years beyond the age of actuarial 
death, but fortunately corporation physiology is not 
like yours or mine, and no actuary would question the 
vitality of either company or agency, for all their 
ninety-eight years. So that this seventh article in 
The Spectator’s series of agency studies might be 
subtitled a sketch of Youth in Age, or, if you'll permit, 
the Mutual Benefit put the AGE in the Agency and 
Youngman put the Youth. 


Agency History 


Some lines above we said “one of the lineal descen- 
dants of that New York Agency.” Later in this article 
we trace the line of succession from Lord to Lloyd, 
Lloyd to Goble, Goble to Cerf, Cerf to Beers and 
DeLong, and then to DeLong solo, and finally tell how 
just three years ago the Mutual Benefit reorganized 
its New York agency set-up by establishing multiple 
agencies in this city. These included two general 
agencies headed by Arthur V. Youngman and by, 
jointly, Lester Einstein and Benjamin J. Salinger and 
a company-managed agency of which Bill C. Thurman, 
assistant superintendent of agencies, was the first head. 
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These, together with the Brooklyn branch, were to be 
served by the central collection and service office under 
the management of Charles E. DeLong. Not all these 
agencies could be given the intensive treatment which 
this series attempts, and the Youngman Agency has 
been taken to represent them; however, they are all 
“lineal descendants of that New York Agency which 
the Mutual Benefit started in 1845”—to quote our- 
selves again. 

Robert L. Patterson, moving spirit in founding the 
Mutual Benefit, intended to incorporate it in New 
York State, but the Mutual Life had just been char- 
tered there, and the New York State Legislature did 
not like to authorize the creation of another life insur- 
ance company in the same state so soon. Consequently 
Mr. Patterson crossed the Hudson to New Jersey, 
whose Legislature incorporated the Mutual Benefit 
Life Insurance Company on January 30, 1845. But 
New York remained an all-important business center 
in the company’s eyes, and at its organization meeting 
on March 14, 1845, the directors appointed John P. 
Lord agent for New York City and Joseph L. Lord 
secretary for the New York City agency. The initial 
salary schedule allotted $900 a year for the New York 
agent (compared with $800 for the secretary of the 
company) and $1,300 for the secretary for New York 
(compared with $1,500 for the president of the com- 
pany), suggesting that New York and Newark were 
closely balanced. The New York office was opened at 
11 Wall Street—an address now the back door of the 
New York Stock Exchange—which apparently was a 
sort of second home office; there the president spent 
part of his time, there directors’ meetings were some- 
times held and considerable company business was 
transacted. As a possible index to early hospitality, 


























The Youngman Agency, 
Mutual Benefit Life, 
In New York City; 
An Operational Survey 


By WINTHROP A. HAMLIN 
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the company’s first cash-book records the expenditure 
of 17 cents for a corkscrew “for New York Agency.” 

As Dr. William R. Ward, medical director and his- 
torian of the Mutual Benefit, observes in “Down the 
Years,” his eloquent record of the company’s growth, 
“the organization of the New York agency marked the 
beginning of our agency system.” And Joseph L. 
Lord, who soon was considered general agent for the 
company in New York (instead of secretary for New 
York), early began to help in spreading that agency 
system. In 1846 he went to Bangor and Portland, 
Me., and to Boston, and the next year he set up the 
Mutual Benefit’s representation in Virginia. Along 
in 1852 a Mutual Benefit prospectus was imprinted 
“Joseph L. Lord, Agent, New York,” while the imprint 
on company prospectuses in 1860 and 1862 mentioned 
“Jos. L. & J. P. Lord, Agents.” That J. P. Lord, who 
first appeared as the original New York agent for the 
company, is believed to have been the son of Joseph L. 

The Lords continued to serve the Mutual Benefit 
until July 20, 1864, when Samuel H. Lloyd was ap- 
pointed agent. About this time the Mutual Benefit’s 
New York office moved comparatively uptown; the 
company’s twenty-seventh annual report (January 
1872) refers to “Samuel H. Lloyd, State Agent, East- 
ern District of New York, 137 Broadway, New York,” 
which locates him about where the Youngman Agency 
is now—at 135 Broadway. Next in the New York 
agent succession was L. Spencer Goble, who in 1876 
resigned as Mutual Benefit vice-president (with field 
supervision duties) and on February 1 of that year 
was appointed New York general agent (a somewhat 
unusual sequence of positions). The company’s thirty- 
first annual report, published as of January 1876, 
somewhat forehandedly imprints “L. Spencer Goble, 
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State Agent, Southern New York and Northern New 
Jersey, 137 Broadway, New York.” On August l, 
1904, Mr. Goble was joined by L. A. Cerf, which brings 
this genealogy of the Youngman Agency up into 
modern times. 

The promptness with which the Mutual Benefit ap- 
pointed an agency in New York and the speed with 
which it spread its agency network over the country 
certainly suggest that it has been from the first one 
of the strongest supporters of the general agency sys- 
tem. It is one of the companies where the soliciting 
agent contracts directly with the general agent, who 
does not need to get home office approval for the ap- 
pointment. The Mutual Benefit has sixty-seven gen- 
eral agencies, of which a few are run temporarily on 
a managerial basis. 


General Agent’s Qualifications 


It is the Mutual Benefit’s definite policy to try to 
fill vacancies in general-agency ranks from within the 
company’s own field force. Among the desirable quali- 
fications are that the prospective general agent shall 
have had a successful sales record (with a minimum 
annual production of about $200,000), that he shall 
have shown himself able to handle his personal finan- 
ces properly, and have had successful experience in 
training men. His previous selling experience may 
not have been with the Mutual Benefit, but his super- 
visory experience must have been. It has been the 
company’s experience, incidentally, that the longer a 
man has been a highly successful personal producer, 
the less likely he is to become a good executive. A 
minimum of three years of selling and two years of 
organization work is desired; some may have had one 
or two years of experience in the home office agency 
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department, but the emphasis is on 
field work. 

Control of general agents from 
the home office has much more of 
the velvet glove than of the iron 
hand—even the semi-annual re- 
ports are voluntary. While close 
and friendly contacts are main- 
tairfed, the general agents are con- 
sistently encouraged to work out 
their own problems and make their 
own decisions. At the beginning 
of each year they are asked to send 
in a statement of their objectives 
for that coming year and to indi- 
cate what help they think they may 
need. The home office has special- 


at the agency’s expense. From 
fifty to sixty new men are thus 
trained each year. 

One of the pioneers in agency 
training of agents was L. A. Cerf, 
who, as we have said, entered the 
Mutual Benefit picture on August 
1, 1904, when he became a partner 
of L. Spencer Goble, thus taking 
over the heavier burdens of that 
veteran, then no longer in the best 
of health. Mr. Cerf, born in Jack- 
son, La., became a solicitor for the 
New York Life in Texas in 1884 
and in his second vear he wrote a 
million dollars of insurance. Later 
he served the New York Life as 





Lowell Baker and prospect 


ists in new organization, in train- 
ing and in related fields, but the 
help it gives is general—the general 
agents must make the specific ap- 
plication. As Herbert G. Kenagy, 
superintendent of agencies, re- 
marked in describing this policy, 
“we in the home office are the 
wholesalers—the agents are the 
retailers.” 

It is in no way inconsistent with 
this view that the Mutual Benefit 
has worked out certain educational 
methods and aids, for which it na- 
turally has greater facilities than 
has any single general agent. Ele- 
mentary training of agents makes 
use of the Case-Book. which the 
Mutual Benefit is justifiably proud 
of and has copyrighted. Three or 
four times a year a 1-month train- 
ing school is held at the home office 
for new men who have met the 
minimum requirement of field ex- 
perience. General agents send their 
young top-notchers to this school 
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general agent in California and 
then as inspector of agencies for 
the South, with headquarters at 
Baltimore, but in 1896 he resigned, 
having bought a controlling inter- 
est in the Covenant Mutual Life of 
St. Louis, of which he became vice- 
president and general manager; 
co-owner was David R. Francis, ex- 
governor of Missouri and later 
United States ambassador to Rus- 
sia. In 1900 Mr. Cerf reinsured 
that company in the Metropolitan 
Life of New York and lived abroad 
for awhile before becoming a part- 
ner of Spencer Goble. 

After a few months of partner- 
ship, Mr. Goble retired and Mr. 
Cerf became sole general agent on 
January 20, 1905. At that time 
there were about five agents, and 
the agency was writing about $2,- 
000,000 a year; when Mr. Cerf 
himself retired at the end of 1927, 
the agency numbered about 100 
full-timers and for the preceding 


few years had been averaging bet- 
ter than $30,000,000 a year. Ac- 
cording to Edgar T. Wells, who was 
associated with Mr. Cerf for all of 
that period and is now general 
agent of the National Life of Ver- 
mont in New York, Mr. Cerf was 
“the greatest organizer in life in- 
surance, a fine educator, a very 
good business man, an excellent 
salesman and one of the best public 
speakers in town.” And J. O. Stal- 
son, in his “Marketing Life Insur- 
ance,” says that the Cerf School of 
Salesmanship, so far as he knows, 
“was the earliest case of modern 
class instruction in an agency.” 
Mr. Cerf had rather a gift for 
developing new general-agent mate- 
rial; there are now at least seven- 
teen successful general agents 
whose insurance beginnings go 
back to the Cerf agency, and the 
Cerf “alumni” have held at least 
two or three reunion dinners. 
Among those alumni are L. A. Cerf, 
Jr., J. Elliott Hall, John McNamara, 
Lioyd Patterson, Donald C. Keene, 
David Adler and Arthur V. Young- 
man, who soon steps into the center 
of the stage in this study. 


Pioneered Planned Sales 

On January 1, 1928, Mr. Cerf 
was succeeded by William H. Beers 
and Charles E. DeLong as partners. 
Mr. Beers, who is now general 
agent for the New England Mutual 
in Rochester, N. Y., was one of the 
pioneers of planned sales procedure 
and an excellent trainer of men. 
Mr. DeLong came to New York 
after having built up the Mutual 
Benefit’s business in Syracuse, N. 
Y., as successively agent, district 
agent and manager. During the 
three years of their joint agency, 
production reached about $34,000,- 
000 a year. Then from January 1, 
1931, to January 1, 1940, Mr. De- 
Long was sole general agent; dur- 
ing much of that period, you may 
remember, prosperity was more or 
less markedly recessive, and the 
agency’s production averaged 
around $20,000,000 a year. Under 
the Beers & DeLong and the De- 
Long regimes, the percentage of 
brokerage business declined, and 
the production by full-time agents 
increased. 

January 1940 brought the estab- 
lishment by the Mutual Benefit of 
multiple agencies in New York 
City, following a plan outlined sev- 
eral years before by Mr. DeLong 
and viewed more favorably because 
of the company’s good results from 
multiple agencies in Chicago. Just 
preceding this change the DeLong 
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general agency was the Mutual 
Benefit’s largest, having more than 
$246,800,000 of insurance in force. 
From this general agency came 
three new sales agencies which, to- 
gether with the Brooklyn branch 
managed by R. F. Migdalski, were 
to be served by a central collection 
and service office under the man- 
agement of Mr. DeLong. (Mr Mig- 
dalski was succeeded by R. F. Bier- 
baum as general agent January 2, 
1941, and he in turn by Halsey 
Josephson December 1, 1941). Two 
of the new sales offices were gen- 
eral agencies, one of which, down 
in Manhattan’s financial district, 
was headed by Arthur V. Young- 
man, while the other, in the mid- 
town area, was put under the joint 
direction of Lester Einstein and 
Benjamin D. Salinger; all three of 
these men had been trained for 
these new responsibilities as mem- 
bers of the DeLong agency man- 
agement staff during the preceding 
two vears. The third of the new 
sales agencies was an innovation in 
Mutual Benefit practice, being a 
company-managed organization—in 
effect, a home office agency—head- 
ed by Bill C. Thurman, assistant 
superintendent of agencies, who 
was followed on December 1, 1941, 
by R. F. Bierbaum, transferred 
from Brooklyn. All the members 
of the DeLong agency elected their 
future agency affiliations in a ballot 
taken during the preceding autumn, 
and then conducted a production 
drive in honor of Mr. DeLong. 


Agency Leader's Background 


The head of the new downtown 
agency was born in _ Brooklyn 
March 4, 1900, and educated at 
Montclair Academy and Williams 
College, being graduated from the 
latter in 1922. Except for a few 
initial years as a coal salesman in 
New York City, Arthur Young- 
man’s entire business career so far 
has been spent with the Mutual 
Benefit, in whose New York (Cerf) 
Agency he became a personal pro- 
ducer in 1925. During 1925-28 his 
average personal production was 
half a million a year, while during 
1929-34 that average rose to three- 
quarters of a million annually. 
During the years 1935-37 he was 
sales promotion manager of the 
New York City agency as well as 
supervisor of a group of fifteen 
agents; at the same time his per- 
sonal production averaged $600,000 
a year. Through 1938 and 1939 he 
was associate general agent of the 
New York City agency in charge 
of the agency’s full-time sales or- 


ganization—and his personal pro- 
duction continued to reach _ sub- 
stantial figures. 

Art Youngman’s increasing 
agency responsibilities have not 
prevented him from being active 
outside in both insurance and civic 
fields. He has been a member of 
the Life Underwriters’ Association 
of New York City ever since 1926, 
member and chairman of various 
committees in that organization, 
chairman of its executive commit- 
tee 1936-37 and president of that 
association 1937-38; delegate to 
the New York State Life Under- 
writers’ Association 1937-38 and 
its secretary and treasurer 1938- 
39; chairman of the National As- 


assistant to the general agent in 
charge of the brokerage business, 
and Channing Davis, assistant to 
Mr. Baker in the brokerage depart- 
ment. Russ Knapp was born in 
Kansas City, Mo., December 22, 
1907, and lived most of his life in 
Cleveland, Ohio, before coming to 
New York. Past experience in- 
cludes: Driving a truck, working 
for Otis & Co., stock brokerage 
house (mea:while taking night 
courses in business and banking) ; 
accountant and office manager of 
Continental Shares, Inc., an invest- 
ment trust; selling Electrolux vac- 
uum cleaners and then training 
Electrolux salesmen; debit man 
for six months for the Sun Life 
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cations, will be furnished WITHOUT 
CHARGE at the office. 

The undersigned Agents will be happy 
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The Medical Examiner in New-York 
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sociation’s committee for the “An- 
nual Message of Life Insurance to 
the Public” (Life Insurance Week, 
in other words) 1937-38. 

He is married and lives in Mont- 
clair, N. J.; Mr. and Mrs. Young- 
man have a son 16 years old and 
two daughters, one 14% and the 
other 13 years old. The inevitable 
question as to hobbies brings the 
reply “Golf, tennis and skiing,” 
and one can see that he is no 
stranger to the outdoors. Citizen- 
wise, he is a trustee of the Com- 
munity Chest, of Montclair Acad- 
emy and of the Kimberley School 
(where his daughters go), and a 
vestryman of St. Luke’s Church, 
Montclair; he is an air raid 
warden and has been active in War 
Bond selling. In other words, a 
full-sized citizen. 

Assisting Mr. Youngman in the 
management of the agency are 
three men: Russell B. Knapp, pro- 
duction manager; Lowell M. Baker, 


of Canada; agent for the New 
York Life (still in Cleveland) from 
1932 through 1936; supervisor for 
the Home Life of New York help- 
ing to establish a new agency in 
Cleveland 1937-38. In June and 
July, 1938, as an agent of the Mu- 
tual Benefit he took the Anala- 
graph training course at the home 
office in Newark, and on Septem- 
ber 1, 1938, he was appointed a 
half-time supervisor for the Mu- 
tual Benefit’s F. N. Winkler 
Agency in Cleveland, becoming a 
full-time supervisor there in April, 
1939. During the month of March, 
1942, he was an instructor in the 
Analagraph school in the home of- 
fice, and on April 1, 1942, he be- 
came production manager for the 
Youngman Agency. He lives in 
Bloomfield, N. J., is married and 
has two children, a 6-year-old son 
and a daughter 3% years old. 
Lowell Baker, whose acquain- 
tance among brokers is remarkable 
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for both its breadth and its friend- 
liness, was born in Boston, May 28, 
1884, and educated in its public 
schools. He worked for twenty-five 
years with the New England Mu- 
tual, mainly in the home office but 
also, 1908-16, as cashier in the 
New York agency. Then he worked 
for the Connecticut Mutual from 
1928 to 1934, when he came to the 
Mutual Benefit, for whom his 
duties have been variedly super- 
visory. He lives in Pleasantville, 
Westchester, is married and has 
two married daughters. 


The Agency Farce 


Channing Davis was born in 
Needham, Mass., August 18, 1909, 
and educated in Boston and at 
Colby Academy, New London, 
N. H. He came to New York at the 
age of 21 and worked a year each 
for Hornblower & Weeks and for 
Scudder, Stevens & Clark. From 
1931 to 1936 he was connected 
with the Berkshire Life’s Van Alst 
Agency; later he worked as a su- 
pervisor for the Canada Life and 
in 1938 became its manager in 
New York. Two years later he re- 
turned to the Berkshire Life, and 
in August, 1942, he joined the 
Youngman Agency. 

Housed in compact but comfort- 
able quarters on the eighth floor at 
135 Broadway, the Youngman 
Agency has eleven clerical em- 
ployees (all collections are handled 
elsewhere, as we've said) and 
thirty-one full-time agents. Nine 
other full-time agents are in the 
nation’s armed services—and they 
are all officers, too; of these the 
agency lost eight last year, repre- 
senting about 35 per cent (by 
volume) of what would have been 
the year’s production (that is 
shown statistically in the table of 
monthly production figures for the 
past two and a half years). About 
eleven of the present agents live 
in New Jersey, twelve in West- 
chester and the balance in New 
York City or Brooklyn; like their 
leader they are active in promoting 
civic actvities. 


Retirement Plan 


Mutual Benefit agents are com- 
pensated according to a standard 
commission schedule, and when 
they reach the age of 65 after at 
least twenty years of company ser- 
vice they benefit from the Mutual 
Benefit Veterans’ Service Allow- 
ance Plan. Under this plan, which 
basically does not depend upon any 
contribution from the agent but 
which allows him to supplement it 
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if he wishes, the amount of the 
Veterans’ Service Allowance de- 
pends upon the veteran’s length of 
service, the average earnings dur- 
ing the ten years preceding the 
attainment of age 65, and a per- 
centage factor designed to give 
proportionately larger allowances 
to men with lower average earn- 
ings. 

In the Youngman Agency start- 
ing agents have a salary-plus-com- 
mission contract, but no drawing 
accounts. Established agents have 
an automatic line of credit up to 
two-thirds of their deferred first- 
year commissions. At present six 
of the nine men in service have 
credit balances. Mr. Youngman 
and Mr. Knapp close business for 
men in the armed services and 
credit the commissions to their ac- 
counts. The starting agent’s salary 
is based upon his budgetary re- 
quirements, after the question has 
been discussed with Mrs. S. A. 
The agency executives try to help 
the agents in every way to main- 
tain their financial independence; 
where borrowing does prove nec- 
essary, an arrangement with a 
bank permits a loan that can be 
liquidated within a year. 


Recruiting 


Turning to the recruiting prob- 
lem—both the agency officers and 
the agent’s prospect for new agents 
through centers of influence. They 
look for men with sales experience, 
over 38 years of age, with a fam- 
ily, who feel that they are stymied 


by difficulties beyond their control. 
But so far the Youngman Agency 
has not undertaken any extensive 
recruiting. An A rating in the 
Life Insurance Sales Research Bu- 
reau’s aptitude test is required, 
and the personal-history form is 
also used. A satisfactory inspec- 
tion report is also necessary, and 
in addition the prospective agent 
must be acceptable to whatever 
members of the agency staff have a 
chance to meet him, and he must 
be in complete agreement with his 
wife as to this new opportunity. In 
general the most successful agents 
have been those who, besides meet- 
ing the various requirements, have 
had previous sales experience. 
Training 

Training the agents is primarily 
in the hands of Production Mana- 
ger Knapp, with Mr. Youngman 
cooperating. The three stages of 
training are: First, preparation 
for the New York State examina- 
tion; second, the Case Book course, 
and third, the Analagraph. Chief 
emphasis is placed on salesman- 
ship, particularly the psychology of 
handling people, with field experi- 
ence coming second, and a knowl- 
edge of life insurance third. 


Practical Instruction 


Two words in the previous para- 
graph have been used before, but 
explanation, which is now due. The 
“Case Book of Life Insurance,” 
copyrighted by the Mutual Benefit 
in 1941, stresses learning through 
practical cases, thus resembling the 
case- book method of teaching 
worked out successfully in the 
Harvard Law School and adopted 
elsewhere. There are twenty-one 
cases, or life insurance problems, 
for which the student must find the 
proper solution; with each case is 
helpful assigned reading, much of 
it taken from the Mutual Benefit’s 
Pelican, and much of it, also, re- 
produced in the second half of the 
Case Book, including Arthur 
Youngman’s article on “Planning 
a Year’s Work Efficiently.” There 
is also a Case Book Instructor’s 
Manual, which, with its class out- 
lines, exam questions, suggested 
interviews, procedure outlines and 
instructions, would seem to give 
the teacher practically everything 
except membership in the National 
Education Association. 

One page in that Case Book In- 
structor’s Manual was of special 
interest to at least this reader- 
writer in the picture it gave of the 
process of introducing a new 




















agent. At the lisk of breaking our 
train of thought, here are the 
items on the “New Agent’s Check 
Sheet”: Preliminary: (1) Aptitude 
Index; (2) Inspection; (3) Letters 
of Reference. Introductory Rou- 
tine. (1) Complete contract and 
bond applications and if possible 
secure snapshot; (2) complete 
agent’s license application and ex- 
plain state laws pertaining thereto; 
(3) introduce to office staff and 
agency force; (4) mail all required 
information to Agency Depart- 
ment; (5) assign desk; furnish 
with desk key, notebook, scratch 
paper, stationery, clips, rubber 
bands file folders, last issue of The 
Pelican, Agency Bulletin, Honor 
Roll, prospecting supplies, etc.; 
(6) furnish office key and explain 
office hours; (7) asisgn mailbox 
and furnish key or combination; 
(8) explain “in and out” reporting 
system with receptionist; (9) ex- 
plain telephone operation; (10) 
send name to telephone company 
for listing in next directory; (11) 
add name to building directories; 
(12) order business cards and sta- 
tionery; (13) arrange for local 
and company publicity; (14) ar- 
range for announcements and se- 
cure mailing list; (15) furnish 
rate book, Pocket Book, underwrit- 
ing manuals, Case Book and other 
training materials; (16) arrange 
first definite appointment in train- 
ing procedure. (By that time, he 
should begin to feel at home.) 


The Analagraph 


The other word to be explained 
was “Analagraph.” The outsider 
may find it hard to tell whether the 
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Mutual Benefit’s Analagraph is a 
sales kit, a series of charts, a sell- 
ing course or a religion. Firstly, 
“Analagraph” is a registered trade- 
mark. Secondly, it stands for a de- 
vice (developed and patented by 
the Mutual Benefit) consisting 
mainly of a portfolio holder for 
squared-paper charts, with two 
sliding rules at right angles to each 
other facilitating the drawing of 
estate pictures; there is also a 
pocket for the agent’s certificate of 
proficiency. The charts follow com- 
mon custom of showing dollars ver- 
tically and age horizontally. An- 
other part of Analagraph service 


is a 27-point policy check. And 
there are Analagraph sales talks 
which at first are learned ver- 
batim, but the frequent rehearsals 
give the agent a chance to inject 
his own personality. Much impor- 
tance is attached to he rehearsals, 
and the care spent on them, plus 
the careful selection of the pros- 
pects in the first place produces 
two sales out of every three Anala- 
graph presentations, the sales av- 
eraging $8,800. Selling problenfs 
are worked over in weekly Anala- 
graph clinics. Altogether, the 
“Analagraph boys” have shown 
great improvement, helping to raise 
the morale of the whole agency. 
Their enthusiasm for the Anala- 
graph sometimes takes on almost 
a religious tinge. 


Well Laid-Out 


The Youngman Agency offices 
somehow seem to get a great deal 
into a comparatively small space. 
The visitor on getting out of the 
elevator faces the counter, with 
passageways to the offices on either 
side, the one on the right leading 
eventually to the offices of Mr. 
Youngman and Mr. Knapp. To the 
right also are the medical examina- 
tion room, the storeroom and a 
small conference room. The cleri- 
cal staff are in general ranged 
along the middle, sugestively simi- 
lar to a backbone. 

There are altogether seventeen 
private offices, of which nine are 
single and the others double or 
triple. They are allotted each year 
to the agents in order of their rank 
based on the 4-year average of 
their Mutual Benefit production on 








PRODUCTION OF MUTUAL BENEFITS YOUNGMAN AGENCY 


Paid-For Volume, by Months, July 1940—Dec. 1942 


Also Number of Agents Participating 


1940 1941 1942 
Volume No. Agents Volume No. Agents Volume No. Agents 
January $ 562,000 42 $1,425,900* 35 
February 448,750 42 836,026 35 
March 614,200 43 390,800 35 
April 420,000 43 186,712 33 
May 447,800 41 200,922 35 
June _.. —. 660,700 40 417,100 33 
July $549,600 40 1,065,083 40 672,100 30 
August 731,150 40 880,000 40 434,775 30 
September 662,500 40 1,001,217 40 357,347 30 
October 539,250 39 1,082,000 40 365,404 30 
November 432,000 39 796,000 40 344,800 30 
December 525,350 39 2.742,750* 40 800,969 30 
Total _.. $3,439,850 Average 39.5 $10,720,500 4l $6,432,855 33 


*Single-premium drive and War Clause increased volume 
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a volume basis. The leading agent 
gets the best office and a secretary 
of his own. The next four offices 
have one secretary to five men, 
and the balance have about one sec- 
retary to eight men. There is also 
one secretary specially trained for 
Analagraph work. About twenty- 
five of the agents are in private or 
semi-private offices, and the rest 
have their own desks. Telephoning 
is free, except for toll calls. When 
a call comes for an absent agent, 
one of the secretaries takes the call 
acting as his secretary—a little 
prestige-building touch. 


Brokerage Business 


In the Youngman Agency bro- 
kerage business amounts to about 
25 per cent of the total. It is con- 
sidered definitely profitable, the de- 
gree depending upon its persis- 
tency. To some extent the “profit” 
is a matter of bookkkeeping, since 
Lowell Baker, in charge of the bro- 
kerage business, has also other 
important duties in the agency, 
and the allocation of his salary 
would have a certain elasticity. 

Prospecting for clients is done 
emphatically on a quality basis at 
the Youngman Agency, and only 
well qualified prospects are re- 
tained. When a new agent starts 
in, an engraved announcement is 
sent out by the agency to all his 
contacts, with the agent paying 
only the postage. A prepared pros- 
pecting sales talk is used in con- 
nection with centers of influence, 
being of course adapted to each 
case. Each agent selects the family 
market that best suits his age and 
experience. Since there is a com- 
paratively small turnover in Mu- 
tual Benefit agents, the number of 
“orphan” leads is not large, nor 
are they regarded with enthusiasm 
anyway. The agents keep their own 
prospect files. 


Sales Technique 


As to selling technique—no spe- 
cial type of policy is stressed. The 
Analagraph system has been called 
“at the heart of the agency,” but 
there are also certain specialized 
groups, turning their attention 
more to business insurance, pen- 
sion trusts, insurance for tax pur- 
poses and a few special needs. The 
results of this agency’s selling 
technique are shown in the produc- 
tion table giving the volume pro- 
duction of paid-for business for 
the past two and a half years; cor- 
responding figures for the first half 
of 1940 are not available. 

Definite sales promotion work 
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among the agents is done partly 
through the weekly Analagraph 
clinics. The Youngman Agency 
does not hold any other weekly 
meetings, but special agency meet- 
ings are held whenever, for in- 
stance, there is a new sales idea to 
be applied more widely, or some 
development like a new tax law 
needs to be discussed, or to an- 
nounce contests. A special agency 
meeting was held early this year 
(January 5) for the awarding of 
service pins to thirty-one persons 
and to mark the retirement of one; 
five men and two clerks had an 
average of about 17 years of ser- 
vice each, ten men and one clerk 
averaged thirteen years each, and 
eleven men anl two clerks averaged 
about seven and a half years. The 
company convention, an invitation 
to which depended upon a produc- 
tion qualification, has been discon- 
tinued for the duration. The 
agency has its own outing, usually 
at the Mountain View Country 
Club, New City, N. Y., and strictly 
for agents. Then at about the same 
time the clerks are taken out for a 
dinner. And in the winter comes 
the Christmas party, a few days 
before that holiday. 


Agency Quota 

For further stimulation, every 
agent has a quota based on his 
budget requirements. The quota for 
the agency as a whole is based on 
the individual quotas and the ex- 
pected brokerage business. On the 
production board in the agency, 
the agents are indicated by initials 


rather than names, and the leader 
for the month is named the Toast- 
master, while the five leading 
agents (including the Toastmas- 
ter) sit at the Gold Table, the five 
next at the Blue Table, and at the 
Blue Table those others who have a 
production of at least $10,000 a 
month. In addition, when the 
Bonus Day Quota—one-twelfth of 
the quota for the year—is reached, 
al the clerks get a day off. 

Stimulation by publication is 
done through the Pelican, Mutual 
Benefit’s monthly company organ, 
and through two agency publica- 
tions—a monthly bulletin and the 
weekly Saleograph—as well as a 
weekly leaflet called “Taking Toll 
of Taxes.” 


Personal Contact 

So far as the public is concerned, 
favorable contact depends mainly 
upon the agents themselves. Ad- 
vertising is rarely used, and radio 
broadcasting never. 

Although the separation of col- 
lection offices from sales agencies 
relieves the latter of some conser- 
vation work, it is by no means 
overlooked, because, for one thing, 
the agents realize that sound sell- 
ing right at the beginning is the 
best conservation measure. 

Claims are handled by the 
agents, who point out and explain 
the various settlement options. 
Here as in other contacts with the 
public, service stands out promi- 
nently. It must, in the career un- 
derwriters whom Art Youngman 
is developing. 





Arthur V. Youngman Greets Santa Skeptically and then says, 
“Just What I Wanted!” 
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Changing Conditions Bring 
New Work Methods 


Recently the Equitable Life In- 
surance Company of Iowa organized 
a “Night Owl Club” for the pur- 
pose of facilitating their field repre- 
sentatives in the transition from 
former work habits to the new hab- 
its of night sales work necessitated 
by today’s economic picture where- 
in a great number of prospects can 
be contacted only at night. Incon- 
trovertible proof of the value of life 
insurance solicitations made “after 
the dinner hour” may be found in 
the preliminary report on Night 
Owl Club activities, states Equiowa, 
trade paper for the company. In a 
recent six weeks period 194 agents 
in 51 agencies secured 709 Night 
Owl cases for a total of $2,151,572 
—an average of three and one-half 
applications for a total of $11,090 
per agent, or an average application 
of $3,034.65. 


Three Major Groups In 
Today’s Market 


“The secret of success of any 
business or any salesman is to keep 
abreast of the times,” said Super- 
intendent of Agencies F. Leon 
Mable of the Security Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, Binghamton, 
New York, as reported in Roster, 
the company’s trade journal. “If 
the market changes, we must 
change,” he continued. Three ma- 
jor groups into which today’s mar- 
ket may be divided are cited by 
him as follows: business men or 
men with a fixed income who have 
increasing expenses and who want 
all the coverage marginal earrings 
can purchase; skilled defense work- 
ers who know that present-day pay 
checks cannot continue forever; 
and women who are now occupying 
jobs formerly held by men, doing 
them well, and getting good wages. 
Mr. Mable indicates that each of 
the latter groups offers prospects 
for investment forms of insurance 
as well as for protection. Turning 
to the subject of war workers, the 
superintendent of agencies divided 
this market into two groups: those 
who have no special skill, are earn- 
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Ration cards—“Every man 
determines the size of his 
widow's ration card. If he 
does not live through this era 
of increased prices, his widow 
and children will be provided 
for—or not provided for—in 
the measure which he himself 
dictates.”—Willard K. Wise, in 
“Provident Notes.” 








ing high wages, and are more in- 
terested in spending than saving; 
and those who are skilled, have 
good educational background, and 
keep their feet on the ground. De- 
velopment of supervisory personnel 
as centers of influence was sug- 
gested as the best way to tap the 


_ tremendous market presented by 


the second group. 


Women's Market 


As to the women’s market, Mr. 
Mable grouped the prospects into 
several classes, as follows: single 
women seeking to set up a compe- 
tence for themselves against re- 
tirement; professional women who 
have similar objectives; and wives 
of men called into the service. “If 
time control was ever necessary,” 
concluded the speaker, “it certain- 
ly is necessary now. We must fit 
our work habits to 1942 conditions, 
we must plan our days and our 
evenings, we must take full advan- 
tage of the new tools with which 
we have to work. The market is 
there. It’s up to us to tap it.” 








—- 





“Mr. Prospect, if you should 
buy this insurance now, who 
would you want to receive the 
benefits?” 

“Why, my wife and children.” 

“If you don’t buy it, who will 
suffer?” 

Even if he does not answer 
this, your question will start 
him thinking. And, remember, 
the man who buys life insur- 
ance is the man who thinks 
about these things.—Prudential 
Weekly Record. 








OUTSTANDING LIFE 


Contribution of Your 
Companies 


“In your round of calls and in- 
terviews,” advises Equitable Agen- 
cy Items, house organ of The 
Equitable Life Assurance Society 
of the United States, New York, 
“publicize the fact that the life 
insurance companies of the U. S. 
have purchased 2 billion, 23 millions 
of Government Bonds during the 
first eight months of this year, and 
that their holdings now aggregate 
more than 81% billions. 

“In support of the contention 
that life insurance dollars are do- 
ing double duty—supplying the 
sinews of war and protecting the 
home front—mention the fact also 
that during the first eight months 
of this year our life insurance com- 
panies have disbursed to policy- 
holders and beneficiaries over 1 
billion, 700 millions in policy pay- 
ments.” 

a 8 


All the Folks Wanted 
Denny’s Cab 


The key to prestige-building was 
contained in a talk delivered re- 
cently to the Home Office Training 
School by Hugh Kerr of Frankford, 
Pa., assistant district manager for 
the John Hancock Mutual Life In- 
surance Company of Boston. “Many 
men have come to you to ask how 
to. make a name for themselves,” 
observed the speaker. “One answer 
to that question was given by a wit 
who said, ‘Before a man can wake 
up and find himself famous, he 
must wake up and find himself.’ 
Fame, I suspect, is usually a sur- 
prise that comes to people who are 
trying so hard to do their jobs well 
that they haven’t time to consider 
the consequences. 

“There are four taxis at the stand 
across the street,” continued Mr. 
Kerr, “but all the folks in my block 
try to get Denny’s. In our neigh- 
borhood Denny has a name for 
courtesy, kindness and careful driv- 
ing. When my wife phones our 
chain-store grocers, she asks for 
George. George has made a name 
for himself. Everybody knows that 
if you give your order to him, you 
will get prompt and efficient ser- 























AGENTS ARE SELLING 


vice.” Remarking that often the 
name that means something desir- 
able in your circle or block soon 
comes to mean something desirable 
in the next block, and the next, and 
even in the city or nation, Mr. Kerr 
went on to emphasize that the im- 
portant thing is, of course, what 
the name means. Quisling has made 
a name for himself, and so has 
General MacArthur. 

“The world is full of opportuni- 
ties for making your name,” con- 
cludes this assistant district nfana- 
ger. “It always has been and always 
will be. That name, when you've 
made it, may not be heard ’roxind 
the world or in centuries to come, 
but it will be of the utmost impor- 
tance to someone or some com- 
munity. “He’s the best guy and the 
best workman in the place,” is a 
pretty good reputation, states Mr. 
Kerr. 

= @ 


Life Insurance Isn’t 
Bought for Profit 


“Did you buy your life insurance 
because you believed it had spec- 
ulative possibilities on which you 
might profit during your lifetime?” 
asks The Travelers Protection. 
“(No! You buy stocks, oil royalties, 
etc., for speculative gain—or 
loss.)”” comes the reply. 

“Did you buy your life insurance 
because you believed it would yield 
you yearly interest during your 
lifetime? (No! You buy bonds, 
mortgages, etc., for immediate in- 
terest earnings.) 

“Did you buy your life insurance 
because you believed you could put 
your premium in today and take it 
out tomorrow if you so desired? 
(No! You use a savings bank, or 
buy War Bonds if you want im- 
mediate and full liquidity.) 

“Did you buy your life insurance 
because you believed you could get 
immediate use and enjoyment from 
it? (No! You buy an automobile, 
a radio, etc., if that is your desire.) 

“If you did not buy your life in- 
surance as you buy real and per- 
sonal property—for speculation, in- 
terest return, liquidity, or immedi- 
ate utlity—then why did you buy 
it?” 


You bought it so that should you 


die prematurely, your family would 
be indemnified for the loss of your 
earning power, continues the story. 
You bought it so that your executor 
could pay your income and estate 
taxes; so that your wife and your 
children could continue to live on 
the right side of the railroad 
tracks; so that your boy might go 
to college; so that your family 
would not become objects of charity 
or a burden on relatives. 


Centers of Influence Still 
First Requisite 


Anent the subject of habit-form- 
ing, Field Secretary Charles J. 
O’Connell of the New York Life 
Insurance Company, New York 
City, observes that it is an excellent 
habit to cultivate satisfied policy- 
holders as “centers of influence.” 
In an article in Nylic Review, house 
organ of the company, Mr. O’Con- 
nell offers the following outline of 
a prospecting habit talk. It should 
be used at the time the first pre- 
mium is paid on a new policy. “Let 
us suppose,” he writes, “that an 
agent has just delivered a policy for 
educational purposes, an Ordinary 
Life contract arranged to provide 
funds for a college education if the 
father should die before the child 
attains college age. This talk is 
for prospect building only: 


“*Mr. Policyholder, you have paid 
for this policy and it is now in 


force. I want to congratulate you 
on doing a fine thing for your boy, 
John. If you are not here when 
John is 18 and ready for college— 
if you have passed on—funds will 
be available for John’s education, 
to give him a better opportunity 
to take his place among the suc- 
cessful men of the future.’ ” 

Remarking that insufficient funds 
keep many fine young people from 
obtaining a college education, Mr. 
O’Connell continues. 

“Now, Mr. Policyholder, in your 
application I see that you have a 
brother. (Or agent could ask if he 
has any brothers, sisters, etc.) Is 
he married?” 

“Tm. 

“Any children?” 

“Yes, a little girl.” 

“Now, Mr. Policyholder, do you 
know whether or not your brother 
has protected his little girl in the 
same way that you have protected 
John?” 

From here it is a short step to 
suggesting that the policyholder 
allow his brother to become in- 
formed of the advantages available 
in this kind of insurance. “All that 
I ask is the privilege of presenting 
to your brother a brief outline of 
this coverage,” continues the field 
secretary in his hypothetical talk. 








AN AGENT'S OBLIGATION 


ROBABLY every person born into the world believes that 

some time, some way, he will achieve financial independence 
and enjoy his share of the good things of life. .. . 

It is something of a paradox, but nevertheless a fact, that this 
same natural optimism and hopefulness is sometimes responsible 


for man’s failure. 


For as long as one merely visions financial 


independence, safeguarded old age, or protection for his de- 
pendents, in general terms, as something that the future will bring 
as a matter of course, he is not going to do anything about it. 

A vital step, therefore, that the salesman who is selling the 
many values of insurance must take, is to remove those values 
from the hazy realm of “pipe dreams” and make them definite, 
concrete objectives in the mind of the prospect. 

The values of life insurance involve the creation of a definite 


capital. 


This capital cannot be created out of dreams and 


optimism as to the future. It can be created only by putting the 
firm foundation of a plan under the requirements that the future 


will bring.—Dominion Life Bulletin. 
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With the conviction that in the 
future people will demand with 
ever increasing vigor a surer way 
to minimize suffering from adver- 
sity and mindful of the undesira- 
bility of complete government au- 
thority over every intimacy of its 
citizens’ lives, the time seems op- 
portune for private enterprise to 
analyze its ability to provide the 
needed protection. 

As long as America adheres to 
her tradition and principles and 
her democracy it will be first the 
task of private enterprise, as the 
only force capable of doing so to 
restore economic activity back to 
a point where everybody who 
wants to work can do so. Much 
has been learned since the Golden 
Nineteen Twenties and any 
thought that there will be any re- 
turn to the unbalanced economy of 
that period seems out of the ques- 
tion. On the contrary, the leaders 
of the economic effort have an im- 
perative duty under modern con- 
ditions to find the means and the 
basis and then to institute and 
coordinate the factors upon which 
such full-scale activity can be 
built. The discussion of either 
the means or the factors has no 
room within the scope of this arti- 
cle. 


Our Responsibility 


The fact that millions of people 
cry for some kind of insurance 
against the uncertainties of the 
economic struggle, is a challenge 
to the institution of life insurance, 
as it is set up and functioning at 
present. Disregard of this demand 
and complete ignoring of its social 
force might change the challenge 
to an indictment. The implication 
to the life insurance companies of 
the widespread demand for social 
insurance seems obvious. Millions 
of people can afford to pay for pro- 
tection on a modest scale at cur- 
rent costs. But what they can 
afford to pay is not enough to buy 
the kind or amount of insurance 
they need. 

Just what can they afford to 
pay? From the official statistics of 
our own social and medical expe- 
rience we know that on account of 
sickness alone the average work- 
ingman pays, in the cost of treat- 
ment and drugs, not so much as in 
the loss of wages, approximately 
$70 a year. 

On the other hand. the Bev- 
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The Beveridge Report 


(Concluded from page 21) 


eridge Report, as we set forth 
above, demands a weekly contribu- 
tion from the male insured person 
of 4s 3d. At the rate of exchange, 
this is about 85c a week. But on 
the basis of comparable living 
costs, the rate is at least twice as 
high or, say, $1.70 a week. This 
is equivalent to almost $90 a year. 

Under the circumstances and 
mindful of existing social aspira- 
tions, would it not seem at least 
desirable for life insurance com- 
panies to devise and issue an in- 
surance policy which will attempt 
to provide the far-reaching pro- 
tection which the social security 
program of the Government has to 
inaugurate? Confined to minimum 
requirements of protection, it must 
not only embrace the multiple 
complications which confront the 
average workingman including 
death, and disease, but also the 
hazards arising from age, depres- 
sion, unemployment and economic 
insecurity. Of course such a policy 
must be at a cost low enough so 
that it can be bought by the great 
majority of people who are now 


to offer. 









A Yew Yoars Wes 


While venturing no predictions as to what it may 
hold in store, we earnestly hope that the publishers and 
the readers of this journal will share generously in what- 
ever good fortune this new-born twelvemonth may have 


Above all, we sincerely trust that everyone to whom 
this message comes will be given the strength of body 
and spirit necessary to cope with such sacrifices as a 
war-blighted year may impose. 


WIVES company of 


BRADFORD H. WALEER, President 





practically out of life insurance 
reach. 

In previous articles which ap- 
peared in the July, August and 
September issues of The Specta- 
tor, more detailed reference has 
been made to this mass market 
comprising some thirty million 
people averaging year in and year 
out perhaps an annual income of 
not more than $1,000. This is the 
thirty billion dollar market. Be- 
cause a large portion of the exist- 
ing life insurance volume is based 
upon a considerably higher income 
level, it may be easy to visualize 
so radical a difference in market- 
ing policies and in the conception 
of a new clientele. The choice 
may be made more palatable by 
the grim prospect of the alterna- 
tives, which is the institution of 
an all-embracing system of social 
insurance, and the likely placing 
of all life insurance and its related 
activities under control of the Fed- 
eral Government. 

It is the privilege of the life in- 
surance business that in pursu- 
ance of its economic and financial 
interests it contributes to a con- 
siderable extent to the happiness 
and welfare of millions of human 
beings. 


VURGINUA 


Home Office: RICHMOND 



























Occidental Life 
Los Angeles 


HE accompanying photographs were received 

too late for inclusion in our review of life com- 
panies operating in the state of California, printed 
in last month’s issue. Above is the present home 
office building of the company, while at the right is 
shown Vice-President V. H. Jenkins, the driving force 
behind the rapid growth of this company. Mr. Jen- 
kins has been a super-salesman ever since he became 
a life insurance agent back in 1914. Nevada born in 
1887 of pioneer parents—his mother reached the West 
by wagon train over the plains, and his father by 
sailing around the Horn. 

He joined the company when Occidental was only 
eight years old, and he but 27. In six years he rose 
from agent to field superintendent and in four more 
became manager of the company’s home office agency 
in Los Angeles. In 1931 he was named vice-president 
and in 1937 he was elected a director. In the 11 years 
since he took over the management of sales, Occiden- 
tal’s insurance-in-force has risen from $156,000,000 
to $700,000,000. 





LEFT— 


Home Office Building of the 
Occidental Life Insurance 
Company of California 
Los Angeles 


BELOW— 


V. H. JENKINS, 
Vice President of the Occidental 







As dynamic in community work as in life insurance, 
Mr. Jenkins has also served as president of his home 
Kiwanis Club, vice-president of the Citizens Savings 
and Commercial Bank of Alhambra, California, vice- 
president of the United Bank and Trust Company of 
San Francisco and of its successor banks, the Liberty 
Bank of California, Bank of Italy and Bank of 
America, vice-president of Americommercial Corpor- 
ation, and president of the American Brokerage Com- 
pany. And meanwhile, he served also as president of 
the Los Angeles Life Underwriters’ Association. He 
has been an executive of the Life Agency Officers 
Association. 

Mr. Jenkins is a life member of the L.A. Consistory 
and a Shriner. He is married and the father of a son 
and daughter, the former already a successful young 
life insurance man, who is now serving in the Navy. 
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Outlook for the Year 


(Continued from page 13) 


sons and grandsons of other free men may continue 
to enjoy the benefits and duties of their freedom. 
The war probably will be won in 1943 but that does 
not necessarily mean that all fighting between the 
armed forces of the United States and our enemies, 
Germany, Italy and Japan, shall cease before another 
year is born. Fundamental factors are often far ahead 
of the final results of such factors. The battle of 
Waterloo was won when one lad of Corsica broke the 
solemn blood oath given to another on their native 
hillside. Moscow was saved on the approaches to 
Athens where the brave Greeks held the German hordes 
just long enough for the next Winter’s blizzards to 
catch those Huns some 8 miles from Russia’s capital, 
and in turn the battles of Egypt and Libya were won 
on the streets of wrecked Stalingrad. So while victory 


and the joys of a just and lasting peace are within 
our grasp this new year all of us must steel ourselves 
to the price that must-be paid for that much desired 
end of the woes of war. In short, all true Americans 
must remember always that America comes first in 
this war emergency and that personal ambitions and 
hopes, likes and dislikes must be submerged for the 
common good of our native or adopted land. 

Faced with the greatly increased taxes, a shortage 
of manpower, new controls and restrictions on their 
freedom of operation, the individual American business 
man, corporations and industry in general will face 
perhaps the toughest year that has ever confronted 
them, in 1943. They will be called upon to make many 
new adjustments and sacrifices as their contributions 
to the war effort. It is certain they will not be satisfied 
with how Washington is handling various problems. 
That has always been the story of our participation in 
warfare. In the sudden conversion from a peace basis 





































“Now I Know Exactly 
What ’'m Buying!” 


The prospect can't help but grasp 
all the pertinent points of his con- 
templated Lincoln National Life in- 
surance when his agent outlines them 
for him in one of the new condensed 
I.NL proposal forms.* 


With them the LNL man makes 
certain his prospect knows what he 
buys when he buys it. Complete un- 
derstanding of a life insurance con- 
tract at the time it is purchased is 
a major factor in the preduction of 
quality business. These forms aid 
LNL men in writing such business. 


Received 1941 Award of Excelt- 
lence—Life Advertisers Assn. 


THE LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office Geared To 
Fort Wayne Help Its 
Indiana Fieldmen 
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Field Personnel Changes 


The Insurance Field Co., Louis- 
ville, has announced the following 
changes in its official personnel, ef- 
fective January 1: 

M. W. Davidson has been elected 
president and Fred C. Crowell, Jr., 
has been named editor, succeeding 
John E. Puckette, resigned. John 
Buchanan, Louisville, and George 
R. Rice, Atlanta, have been elected 
vice-presidents. Robert G. Griffin, 
has been elected treasurer and 
named business manager. Byron 
C. Grimes has been elected secre- 
tary. 

All have been associated with the 
organization for a number of years 
and are well known in the insurance 
business. 

a 6 


General Agent To 


Become Editor 

Hans Peter Gravengaard has re- 
signed as general agent of the New 
England Mutual Life Insurance 
Company effective as of Feb. 27, in 
order to accept as of March 1, 1943, 
the position as associate editor of 
Diamond Life Bulletins, a depart- 
ment of The National Underwriter 
Company of Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Mr. Gravengaard wiil be directly 
associated with Abner Thorp, the 
founder and editor of Diamond Life 


Bulletins. 


Bulwarks Future 

Irving Mauer, president of Bel- 
oit College, Beloit, Wis., writes: 
“My own family has found that a 
wisely organized program of life 
insurance is the most stable and 
assuring recourse we have with 
which to face an uncertain fu- 
ture.” 

















Is There Room In 
Our Budget For The 
Statue Of Liberty? 


There is a price on freedom That price 
incluétes the laying aside of many c¢om- 
fort and aspirations. It includes the 
layive down of many lives 

et, whatever the price in men and 
mou -y . Americans have once again 
com- to the certain knowledge that sree 
dom is worth all it costs and more 

Te help free men and women of America 
prot-ct and safeguard freedom for the 
nation and for themselves is the high 
privilege of Life Underwriters today 

Through the untiring sale of War Bonds, 
we can help finance the valiant tight Tor 
freedom on our wide-flung battle fronts 


Through Life Insurance, we can make 
sure that freedom's holy light will always 
burn brightly on American shores in 


American homes! 


California 
WesStern 
StHtes 
We wy 
Insurance Company 
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to a war footing there comes a certain amount of con- 
fusion, misunderstandings, mistakes and inefficiency. 
The situation has naturally been aggravated by the 
record proportions of our participation in this war. 
But, as in the past, America will meet and master 
this emergency, and, in the process, theoretical tinker-. 
ing will give way to practical performance. The results 
that have already been attained has demonstrated the 
fundamental soundness of the American way of life, 
although it has been handicapped by necessary inter- 
ruptions and unnecessary interferences. The ch:nges 
that have taken place within the national administra- 
tion in recent weeks, especially the selection of Hon. 
James B. Byrnes as Economic Stabilization Director 
and his growing influence with the President, together 
with the advent of the new Congress that takes over 
this month, promise there will come a down-to-zarth, 


ALABAMA 
Admitted: Bankers Life Co., Des Moines, lowa; 
Great Northern Life Ins. Co., Milwaukee, Wis.; 
Southeastern Life Ins. Co., Greenville, S. C. 
Withdrawn: Reserve Loan Life Ins. Co. of Texas, 
Dallas, Tex. 
ARIZONA 
Admitted: Union Life Ins. Co., Little Rock, Ark. 


ARKANSAS 
Admitted: Franklin Life Ins. Co., Springfield, IIl.; 
Security Life and Trust Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Withdrawn: American Savings Life Ins. Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo.; Home Life Ins. Co., New York, N. Y.; 
Republic National Life Ins. Co., Dallas, Tex. 


CONNECTICUT 
Admitted: Bankers Life Co., Des Moines, Iowa; 
Farm Bureau Life Ins. Co., Columbus, Ohio; New 
York State Bankers Retirement System, New York, 
N. Y.; Sun Life Ins. Co. of America, Baltimore, Md. 
(Sun Life, Md., licensed only to invest its money in 
mortgages on Connecticut real estate.) 


GEORGIA 
Admitted: Bankers Life Co., Des Moines, Iowa; 
Home Life Ins. Co., New York, N. Y.; Pilot Life Ins. 
Co., Greensboro, N. C.; Southeastern Life Ins. Co., 
Greenville, S. C.; State Farm Life Ins. Co., Bloom- 
ington, III. 
ILLINOIS 
Admitted: Golden State Mutual Life Ins. Co., Los 
Angeles, Cal.; Service Life Ins. Co., Omaha, Neb.; 
Standard Life Ins. Co. of Indiana, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Illinois Standard Life Ins. Co., Chicago, Ill. Organ- 
ized Nov. 30, 1942. , 


MARYLAND 
Admitted: Business Men’s Asurance Co. of Amer- 
ica, Kansas City, Mo. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Admitted: Business Men’s Assurance Co. of Amer- 
ica, Kansas City, Mo. 


MINNESOTA 


Admitted: Reliance Mutual Life Ims. Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


LIFE COMPANIES ADMITTED, WITHDRAWN AND RETIRED 





ever-forward way of winning this war within short 
order with a minimum of hardship for the people at 
home. In short, the rough edges will be taken off 
early in 1943 and all the cogs of our national war-time 
economic life will mesh perfectly. 

Life insurance will continue a fundamental factor 
in this war emergency. While the sale of new life in- 
surance slumped off some in 1942, due largely to the 
fact that almost 30 per cent of the life insurance agents 
of America are now serving their country either in the 
armed forces or in war industries the war has brought 
to the men and women of North America a new appre- 
ciation of life insurance and there has been a decide? 
drop in the lapsation ratio as compared with former 
years, so there will likely be a net increase in the amount 
of life insurance in force when the final figures for 1942 
are available. 

































































MISSOURI 
Admitted: National Aid Life Ins. Co., Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 
Retired: United Life Ins. Co., Salina, Kan. Rein- 
sured by Franklin Life Ins. Co., Springfield, Ill. 


MONTANA 
Admitted: Continental Assurance Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Farm Bureau Life Ins. Co., Columbus, 
Ohio. 
NEBRASKA 
Retired: National Progressive Life Insurance Co., 
Omaha, Neb. Reinsured by Guardian Life Ins. Co., 
Lincoln, Neb. 
NEVADA 
Withdrawn: Connecticut General Life Ins. Co., 
Hartford, Conn. 
NEW JERSEY 
Admitted: Federal Life Ins. Co., Chicago, III. 


NEW MEXICO 
Withdrawn: American Savings Life Ins. Co., Kan- 
sas City Mo.; Republic National Life Ins. Co., 
Dallas, Tex. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Admitted: Federal Life & Casualty Co., Detroit, 
Mich.; State Farm Life Ins. Co., Bloomington, III. 


OHIO 
Retired: American Citizens Life Ins. Co., Colum- 
bus, Ohio. In liquidation. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Admitted: Farm Bureau Life Ins. Co., Columbus, 
Ohio; Bankers Life Co., Des Moines, Iowa. 


TEXAS 


Admitted: American Mutual Life Ins. Co., Des 
Moines, Iowa; National Educators Life Ins. Co., Ft. 
Worth, Tex.; Southwest Reserve Life Ins. Co., Long- 
view, Tex.; Union Reserve Life, Austin, Tex. 

Withdrawn: Bankers Union Life Ins. Co., Denver, 
Colo.; National Aid Life Ins. Co., Oklahoma City, 
Okla. 

Retired: Cosmopolitan Life, Greenville, Tex., re- 
insured by Southern States Life, Ft. Worth, Tex.; 
Legal Reserve Mutual Life, Houston, Tex., reinsured 
by Home Life Assurance Co., Ft. Worth, Tex.; Ster- 
ling National Life Ins. Co., Houston, Tex., taken over 
by Southern States Life, Ft. Worth, Tex.; Teachers 
Annuity Life, San Antonio, Tex., license canceled. : 
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“OLD BUTTONWOOD” 

The First Rresbyterian Church, Philadelphia. The Birthplace 

of the Presbyterian Ministers’ Fund. Erected in 1704 on the 

south side of Market Street, corner of White Horse Alley. 
now Bank Street. It was rebuilt in 1794. 






























































FRANCIS ALISON 
Vice-provost and Professor of Moral Philosophy at the Col- 
lege of Philadelphia, now the University of Pennsylvania. 
and minister of the First Presbyterian Church. A petitioner 
and first secretary of the Presbyterian Ministers Fund. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


A statistical study of present-day operations 
of life insurance companies in the state and 
a short history of the domiciled institutions 


By FRANK ELLINGTON 


Associate Editor, The Spectator 


of the fifteen life insurance companies operating 

in the State of Pennsylvania, shares honors with 
the city of Boston as the birthplace of life insurance 
in America. Foremost among the pioneering com- 
panies is, of course, the Presbyterian Ministers Fund, 
which was chartered in 1759 and then there were 
two prominent life and trust companies organized in 
the early part of the Nineteenth Century, both of 
which carried on life insurance business with some- 
what indifferent success, due principally to lack of 
an agency system. 

The Pennsylvania Company for Insurance on Lives 
and Granting Annuities was projected in 1814 and 
is said to have been the first life insurance company 
in America to operate on a business plan comparable 
to the modern concept, although it employed no agents 
and never did a great volume of life insurance busi- 


O HILADELPHIA, in which city is domiciled eleven 
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ness. This company’s table of rates was copied in 
1823 by the Massachusetts Hospital Life and in a 
modified form by the New York Life and Trust 
Company in 1830. The latter company charged a 
higher rate than, the Pennsylvania Company, em- 
ployed agents, and did a greater volume of business 
by reason of its enterprise in merchandising its 
product. It had ceased writing new life insurance 
in 1872. 

The Girard Life and Trust Company was organized 
in 1836 and was authorized to appoint agents in the 
State of Pennsylvania, although it actually engaged 
only four agents during its career of nearly a half 
a century. In an advertisement early in the history 
of this company, it offered to “repurchase, at an 
equitable rate, the policies of persons who, from un- 
forseen misfortune, find their payments onerous,” 
and the advertisement included the information that 


’ 
































premiums might be paid weekly, monthly or annually. 
This company paid a bonus to policyholders in 1844, 
which gives it credit for having introduced the 
dividend principle in this country. The Girard, no 
connection with the present Girard Life, reached its 
peak of life insurance volume in the year 1863, when 
it had 1,787 policies in force, but business fell off 
after that time and the company ceased writing new 
business in 1894. Its remaining life insurance in 
force was reinsured by the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society in 1900. An interesting break-down of its 
business for the year 1844 appears in Stalson’s 
“Marketing Life Insurance.” A table shows the dis- 
tribution of 259 policies written in that year and in- 
dicates the then, as now, popularity of round numbers 
by the buyer of life insurance. Of the 259 policies 
analysed, 33 of them were for the face amount of 
$500; 50 were for $1,000 and 63 were for $5,000. 

The following fifteen life insurance companies are 
now operating in the State of Pennsylvania: 

The Fidelity Mutual Life, Philadelphia, organized 
in 1878; Walter LeMar Talbot, president. 

The Girard Life Insurance Company, Philadelphia; 
organized in 1909; Albert Short, president. 

The Home Life Insurance Company of America; 
organized in 1899; B. S. Walsh, president. 

The Industrial Life Insurance Company, Phila- 
delphia; organized as the German American Indus- 
trial Insurance Company as the successor of the Ger- 
man American Benefit Society, in 1908; Dr. George 
A. Enion, president. 

The Knights Life Insurance Company, Pittsburgh; 
chartered in January of 1917 and commenced busi- 
ness in March of the same year; Joseph H. Reiman, 
president. 

The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company, Phila- 
delphia; organized in February of 1847 and com- 
menced business in May of the same year; first 
modern life insurance company south of New York; 
John A. Stevenson, president. 

The Pennsylvania Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
Philadelphia; organized in 1897 and has operated as 
a legal reserve company since 1909; J. Coyle Town, 
president. 

The Philadelphia Life Insurance Company, Phila- 


Home Office 1896-1927 





L. G. FOUSE, Founder 
The Fidelity Mutual Life of Philadelphia 





JOHN W. HORNER 


Founder of the Penn Mutual Life 


delphia; organized on April 17, 1906, to take over the 
business of the Philadelphia Mutual Life; Clifton 
Maloney, president. 

The Philanthropic Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
Philadelphia; organized in 1909 to write Industrial 
life business with sickness and accident benefits; John 
L. Cornog, president. 

The Presbyterian Ministers Fund, Philadelphia; 
organized in 1759; Alexander Mackie, president. 

The Provident Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
Philadelphia; organized March 22, 1865; M.. Albert 
Linton, president. 





Home Office 1884-1896 
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1940 
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March 
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A. E. Braun, president. 
Seranton Life 
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Pittsburgh; 


Number 
of Other 
Companies Insurance 
Number Doing Written 
of Business (Paid for Basis) 
Domiciled in Domiciled 
Companies Penna. Companies 
$ 
13 93 148,112,968 
13 92 136,095,029 
13 91 125,762,425 
12 92 132,271,090 
12 85 145,718,528 
12 85 131,492,777 
12 85 130,940,969 
12 82 127,628,701 
13 86 130,336,597 
13 89 143,957,019 
12 94 146,510,213 
13 93 182,742,256 
13 94 181,612,169 
12 91 164,088,926 
13 90 149,584,369 
13 89 137,785,802 
13 84 137,202,287 
12 81 139,108,336 
13 80 120,513,652 
12 75 109,356,937 
Reliance Insurance Com- Company, 


organized on 
and commenced 
4 of that year; The 


1903 


Insurance 


October 30 
vens, president. 

Standard 
Company of America, 
organized as an assessment com- 


Insurance 
Written 


(Paid for Basis) 


All Other 
Companies 
Doing 
Business 
in 
Pennsylvania 


$ 


1,465,280,509 
1,159,567,748 
1,092,201,605 
1,094,212,248 
1,382,171,889 


1,251 ,457,737 
1,238,145,212 
1,232,556,894 
1,136,763,125 
1,312,486,747 


1,492,500,535 
1,690,058,551 
1,765,918,637 
1,376,688,768 
1,446,798,446 


1,488,228,740 
1,241,511,777 
1,104,642,489 
941,326,937 
757,471,815 


Scranton; 
1908: 


Walter 


Life 


Insurance 
Written 


(Paid for Basis) | 
All 


Business 
in 
Pennsylvania 


1,382,950,514 
1,369,086,181 
1,360,185,595 
1,267,099,722 
1,456,443,766 


,540,777,694 
596,382,815 


1,626,014,542 
1,378,714,064 
1,243,750,825 
1,061 ,840,589 

866,828,752 


organized 


P. Ste- 


Insurance 
Pittsburgh; 


Per Cent 
of 
Insurance 


| Written of 


Domiciled 
Companies 
to All 
Business 
in 
Penna. 


¢ 
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Insurance 
in Force 
Domiciled 
Companies 


$ 
1,145,490, 132 
1,105,479,604 
1,058,421 ,222 


1,082,508,713 
1,061,935,286 


972,020,989 
944,922,436 
987,962,060 
1,001,820,836 
1,045,404,561 


1,041,980,307 
1,074,346,953 
1,003,604,854 
942,178,291 
885,792,531 


800,334,837 
740,148,986 
689,150,449 
622,254,647 
587,399,322 


Aggregates of All Life Companies Doing 


Insurance 
in Force 
All Other 
Companies 
in 
Pennsylvania 


$ 


10,675,378,595 
10,027,689,272 
9,666,192,411 
9,491,733,143 
9,453,690,974 


8,964,614,607 
8,491 ,928,225 
8,418,892,728 
8,358, pte 
8, 


9, 


612,695 463 
,770,740,037 
185,149,128 
655,005,374 
0 


9 
8 
7 
rf 
6, 
5 
5 
4 
4,064,469,266 


pany October 20, 1908 and changed 
to legal reserve basis and adopted 


present name in 1911; 


Hill, president. 
The Superior Life 


Company, 


FOUNDERS OF THE RELIANCE LIFE 


T. H. GIVEN 


HERMAN G. SCOTT 


JAMES H. REED 


Philadelphia; 


John C. 


Insurance 
organized 
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Business in the State of Pennsylvania 





Per Cent of Insurance 


(Proportional Distribution of All Business in Pennsylvania Compared 











in Force With the National Aggregate of All Companies) | 
INSURANCE IN FORCE 
, insurance | Domiciled All = ve: mu -—| 
in Force | Companies | Domiciled | Business in 

of All to All | Companies! Penna. Business in Pennsylvania National Aggregates 
S Business Business to to — a co as 
‘ in in National | National | | | 
lia Pennsylvania Penna. Aggregate Aggregate | Ordinary Group | Industrial | Ordinary | Group | Industrial Year 

$ % % % % % Te % % Te 
95 11,820,868,727 | 9.7 9 | 9.5 | 61.6 | 15.8 22.6 | 67.7 14.5 | 17.8 | ..1941 
72 11,133,168,876 | 9.9 \ 9.5 62.9 | 13.9 23.2 68.8 | 13.1 18.1 1940 
1 10,724,613,633 9.9 9 9.4 63.1 | 13.4 23.5 69.2 12.3 18.5 . .1939 
a3 10,574,241,856 10.2 1.0 9.5 64.0 12.5 23.5 69.6 | 11.5 18.9 .1938 
74 10,515,626,260 10.1 1.0 9.6 | 63.7 13.3 23.0 | 69.4 11.8 18.8 .1937 

| 

7 9,936,635,596 9.8 9 9.5 | 64.7 12.2 23.1 | 70.4 11.0 18.6 1936 
25 9,436,850,661 | 10.0 9 9.6 | 66.7 10.6 22.7 | 71.4 10.4 18.2 1935 
28 9,406,854,788 | 10.5 1.0 9.6 | 66.8 | 11.3 21.9 | 72.4 9.7 17.9 . 1934 
20 9,360,576,556 | 10.7 1.0 9.3 | 67.8 | 10.7 21.5 | 73.4 9.1 17.5 1933 
52 9,719,389,423 10.8 | 1.0 9.7 | 68.5 | 10.9 20.6 73.7 9.1 17.2 .1932 
35 10,048,858,042 10.4 1.0 9.2 | 68.3 | 10.5 21.2 | 74.1 9.1 16.8 1931 
7 10,125,246, 100 10.6 1.0 9.4 | 66.4 | 12.0 21.6 | 73.9 9.2 16.9 1930 
4 9,628,890,668 | 10.4 1.0 9.3 | 66.3 | 11.8 21.9 | 73.8 | 8.8 17.4 1929 
9 7,959,715,030 | 11.8 | 1.0 8.4 | 63.1 | 11.8 25.1 74.0 | 8.5 17.5 1928 
3 8,121,496,854 | 10.9 1.0 9.3 | 66.4 | 10.0 23.6 | 74.7 | 7.4 17.9 1927 
3 7,413,030,300 10.8 1.0 9.4 66.5 | 9.8 23.7 75.2 6.9 17.9 1926 
7 6,510,889,023 11.4 1.0 9.1 68.0 | 8.2 23.8 | 76.1 6.0 17.9 1925 
8 5,874,299,577 11.7 1.1 9.2 68.8 | 7.2 24.0 | 77.2 | 5.0 17.8 1924 
4 5,277,260,021 | 11.8 1.1 9.3 70.3 | 5.9 23.8 77.9 | 4.3 17.8 | .1923 
6 4,651,868,588 | 12.6 1.2 | 9.2 | 70.7 5.5 23.8 78.7 | 3.6 17.7 | .1922 











1911 to issue life, 
R. K. Gilli- 


December 11, 
health and accident; 
gan, president. 

A total of one hundred an ten 
million dollars was paid out last 
year to policyholders throughout 
the country by thirteen life in- 
surance companies domiciled in the 
State of Pennsylvania. This vast 





NATHAN T. FOLWELL 


First President 
Girard Life Insurance Company 
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amount is based upon more than 
four billion dollars of life insur- 
ance in force held by these home 
companies. 

The remarkable development of 
both the domestic and non-domi- 
ciled companies doing business in 
this State, over a period of twenty 
years, is presented in a statistical 
study accompanying this article. 

It is to be noted from this sur- 
vey that since 1926 there were 
always over 100 life insurance com- 
panies doing business in Pennsyl- 
vania, of which some 90 odd com- 
panies were those licensed from 
other states. This naturally created 
an overwhelming competition for 
the domestic companies. Never- 
theless, approximately 10 per cent 
of the writings in the State, has 
been secured by the State domiciled 
companies each year. 

Since 1923 the yearly writings in 
Pennsylvania by all the companies 
has averaged better than 1 billion 
dollars. During the year ending 
1941, all companies wrote $1,613 
millions, of which $148 millions 
came from the Home companies, 
and $1,465 millions from the non- 
domiciled companies. A further 
study into the table regarding the 
yearly writings, reveal that al- 


though the depression period has 


caused a constant falling off of 
volume, nevertheless as of the end 
of last year, the amount written 
was only 17 per cent less than the 
peak year of 1929. 

As of the end of 1941 the in- 
surance in force outstanding in 
Pennsylvania totaled over $11 bil- 
lion dollars, or 9.5 per cent of the 
outstanding insurance held by all 
life insurance companies over the 
entire country. This was an 
equivalent of having a protection 





Entrance to the home office of the 
Girard Life. Independence Square, 
Philadelphia. 
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SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY 











First President, Provident Mutual Life 


for every man, woman, and child 
in the State for an amount of ap- 
proximately $1200. From 1922 to 
1930 the insurance in force in the 
State had increased for an amount 
of about $600 million yearly, and 
then for the next six years these 
holdings had slightly fallen off each 
year, but since 1935 the rise had 
been very steady and at the end 
of last year, was the highest in the 
history of the State. Of the total 
outstanding in 1941, $1,145 mil- 
lions were held by the domestic 
companies, and $10,675 millions by 
the non-domiciled companies. 
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A breakdown of the type of 
business held in Pennsylvania as 
compared with that of the national 
picture, shows a_ tremendously 
larger percentage of industrial 
business held in this State as com- 
pared with that of the national 
aggregates. These industrial hold- 
ings have each year averaged about 
5 per cent greater than that of the 
aggregate of all the states. As a 
result the ordinary holdings in the 
State have correspondingly been 
less than that of the aggregate, 
with the group insurance averag- 
ing about the same. As of the end 
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Early Home Office Building, Provident Mutual Life 



























of 1941, the holdings in Pennsyl- 
vania consisted of 61.6 per cent 
ordinary, 15.8 per cent group, and 
22.6 per cent industrial, as against 
67.7 per cent ordinary, 14.5 per 
cent group, and 15.8 per cent in- 


dustrial for the national aggre- 
gates. 
Nationwide investments and 


growth of these domestic com- 
panies over a period under survey 
reveal some interesting facts. Un- 
fortunately, space does not allow 
for the presentation of a table 
showing in detail this rapid 
growth. However, the percentage 
of increase listed in the table at the 
top of the next page tends to illus- 
trate this development. 


Early Hazards 


The life insurance idea gained 
its foothold in Philadelphia—just 
as it had in Boston and earlier in 
London—in the water front coffee i 
houses and brokerage office. Con- 
stantly recurring epidemics, pov- 
erty and disease, plus the haz- 
zards of frontier life, took a toll 


of lives among the pioneer 
families. In 1699 an epidemic 
called the “Barbados distemper” 


caused death of 220 persons, or 
5.5 per cent of the population. The y 
death of an inhabitant immediately 
presented a community problem, 
and the burden of caring for de- 
pendents rested on_ all alike. 
Christian charity, propelled by a } 
receptively religious people, was 
practical in its aspects, and it was 

to remain a community burden for 
some fifty years. 





Beginnings of Life Insurance 


From the fact that mariners 
were just as insurable as their car- 
goes, was born the idea that it 
was possible to remove the financial 
sting of death by a form of in- 
surance. Most insurance at this 
date was marine insurance, written 
by individual underwriters, not 
companies and the insurance on 
the life of a mariner was not a 
distinct business. As early as 
1721, a brokerage office was opened 
in Philadelphia, where a merchant 
or a marinér contemplating an ex- 
traordinarily hazardous undertak- 
ing might secure life insurance for 
a specific time and for a specific 
risk. 

While to a fire insurance com- 
pany went the honor of having the 
first insurance charter granted, 
some thirty-five years previous, the 
Presbyterian Church had formed 
an organization within itself to 
care for the needy survivors of its 
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1922 1941 Increase % 
Real Estate 7 million 106 million 1,312% 
Real Estate Mortgages 153 million 208 million 36% 
Total Bonds 224 million 1,042 million 365% 
Total Stocks 1 million 19 million 1,639% 
Admitted Assets 497 million 1,600 million 221% 








members. This organization, or 
fund grew along annuity, rather 
than life insurance lines. The an- 
nuity, to a people so deeply re- 
ligious, was not forbidden, while 
life insurance at the time was 
much under a ban as unscrupulous 
and wordly. This attitude con- 
tinued for many years to come and 
later, when companies were organ- 
ized to conduct insurance as a dis- 
tinct business, they paid more at- 
tention to annuities than to life 
insurance. 


First Charter Granted 


In 1759, the group within the 
Presbyterian church secured a 
charter to carry on their business 
with greater attention to be paid 
for the relief of unfortunate clergy- 
men and their families. This fund, 
as it came to be known, depended 
largely upon charitable contribu- 
tions for the relief of its members. 

In 1794, there was chartered in 
Philadelphia to carry on a general 
insurance business, including life, 
the Insurance Company of North 
America. The feeling against life 
insurance still persisted and we 
find this company at the turn of 
the century, with fewer than six 
life insurance policies in effect. 
Soon after, they discontinued writ- 
ing life policies. 

At the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, distinct from an- 
nuity contracts, there were not one 
hundred policies in force in the 
United States. The idea of finan- 
cial protection through life insur- 
ance was slow to take hold on the 
imagination of the people. The 
most probable reason being the 
wide fluctuations in mortality rates 
due to epidemics, the lack of mone- 
tary knowledge, the scarcity of re- 
liable vital statistics. Smallpox was 
constantly recurring. In 1741, 5 
per cent of the population of Phila- 
delphia was carried off by this 
Plague and in 1746 diphtheria 
caused a great loss of life. There 
was another epidemic of smallpox 
in 1756 and 1776 the same disease 
decimated the population by 8 per 
cent. 

Through correspondence from 
England, Philadelphians were ac- 
quiring a knowledge and funda- 


mentals of life insurance and in 
1807 the Pelican Life Insurance 
Company, of London, opened an 
office in Philadelphia from which 
to operate a commercial venture of 
insuring lives. At approximately 
the same time, a group known as 
The Pennsylvania Company for the 
Insurance on Lives and Granting 
Annuities was coming into being 
and was organized in 1809. 

The early Philadelphia corpo- 
rations did not employ agents and 
accepted only such business as was 
tended them at their offices. How- 
ever, the activities of the New York 
and Massachusetts companies com- 
pelled them to begin the employ- 
ment of outside aid and in 1845 
we find that all of them were mak- 
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Home office building of the Home Life 
Insurance Company of America 


ing agreements with ministers, 
school teachers and lawyers, to rep- 
resent them, and it was from these 
groups that the gospel of life in- 
surance was first spread. In 1847 
the Penn Mutual Life Insurance 
Company was organized by John 
Horner at a time when life insur- 
ance was getting its first fast 
growth in America. 

Business then had little in com- 
mon with business as we now know 
it. Ruthless rivalry was the order. 
of the day. The companies had 
little knowledge of reserves. With 
ample money on hand, high divi- 
dends, in some cases amounting to 
80 per cent of the annual premium, 
were paid. The Philadelphia com- 
panies were using the Carlisle 
Tables adopted from England. Un- 
dreamed of progress marked these 
years and whereas in 1843 the 10 
life insurance companies then in 
existence in the United States, had 
$6,500,000 of insurance in force, in 
1860 this amount had grown to 
$160,000,000. The population of 
Philadelphia had steadily increased 
and in 1860 totaled 565,529 per- 
sons. 

In 1852 there were nine Phila- 
delphia companies and four out-of- 
state companies authorized to do 
business in this city, not including 
the Presbyterian or Episcopal cor- 
porations, or the North American 
Mutual Life and Health, which was 
shortly to transfer its business to 
the Aetna. 


Sharing the Wealth 


In the early days prior to 1840 
nothing was publicly known about 
the assets and liabilities of the com- 
panies which sold insurance. Mas- 
sachusetts had shown the way, and 
most early insurance legislation had 
its inception there. Few premiums 
up to this time were on a whole 
cash basis, but were on the half- 
note plan. Dividends were de- 
clared, but these consisted of scrip, 
redeemable at the option of the 
issuing company. 

By 1860, public events intruded 
themselves on the insurance pic- 
ture. The life companies, which 
had met informally the year before, 
held a second meeting in New York 
in May, 1860. Twenty-five com- 
panies were represented, including 
the Girard and the Penn Mutual 
from Philadelphia. Looking at the 
national picture, four non-Pennsyl- 
vania companies had $108,000,000 
of insurance in force, over one-half 
of the total for the entire country. 
Nearly $2,000,000 in claims were 
being paid out annually. 
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The Civil War brought many 
problems, and the Combined Ex- 
perience Mortality Table, coming 
into use as a substitute for the Car- 
lisle Tables, obtained its first war 
risk experience. The close of the 
war brought out the amazing fact 
that life insurance in force had 
doubled during the four years of 
conflict. There was an immediate 
rush to organize life companies, a 
rush that spread over the entire 
United States, but did not include 
Philadelphia. New York State saw 
four to five companies organizing 
each year. For 15 years prior to 
1865, no life insurance company 
had been organized in Philadelphia. 
The city had had a good half-cen- 
tury of experience with life insur- 
ance. The barriers had _ been 
slowly falling away, and the most 
antagonistic had come to accept life 
insurance. Annuities held their 
ground, but were becoming sepa- 
rate from life insurance. 

Having watched cautiously and 
studied the workings of life insur- 
ance, a group of Friends or Quak- 
ers, applied for charter to conduct 
their own company and by an act 
approved May 22, 1865, the Provi- 
dent Life and Trust Company came 
into being. This company today 
is known as the Provident Mutual 
Life, and it is not necessary to 
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scratch the surface very deeply to 
disclose the splendid attributes and 
character of the original company. 
The Friends not only had the ex- 
perience of the Philadelphia com- 
panies at their disposal, but took 
advantage of the knowledge ac- 
quired by the Friends Provident 
Institution, organized in England 
in 1832. 

In 1866 there were 25 companies 
from other states doing business 
in Philadelphia, with the Connecti- 
cut Mutual and Mutual Life of 
New York being among the leaders. 
The premiums received by the 
American Life, a Philadelphia com- 
pany, led all others in the city. 
This company was paying a divi- 
dend of approximately 50 per 
cent of the annual premium and 
paying a 50 per cent agent’s com- 
mission on the first premium. It 
had no contracts basing commis- 
sions on first premiums with re- 
newals. Two years after it got 
under way the Provident discon- 
tinued taking the half-note pre- 
mium. 


Early Competitive Methods 


In 1869, three Philadelphia com- 
panies submitted a memorandum 
to the State Legislature on a three 
per cent premium tax which had 
been enacted some years earlier. 
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The companies had felt the burden 
of a retaliatory tax, imposed by 
other states. 

With the opening of the year 
1870, two factors commenced to in- 
fluence the growth of life insur- 
ance. The first was that the unre- 
stricted formation of companies 
had kindled the ruthless rivalry al- 
ready apparent and the worst evils 
possible were born from the con- 
flicts of competition. The second 
was the advent of what we would 
now call assessment companies, 
formed in an effort to supply cheap 
insurance. 


Depression of Seventies 

The panic of 73 was in the mak- 
ing, and the record of failure of 
hastily or poorly organized compa- 
nies was making a difficult path for 
the more sofid companies. 

In 1867 the Hand-In-Hand Mu- 
tual Life had started in Philadel- 
phia and in 1873 the six Philadel- 
phia companies had $73,286,440 of 
life insurance in force, or some- 
thing less than 4 per cent of the 
nation-wide total. There were four 
other companies listed as domiciled 
in Pennsylvania, and these ten, for 
the year 1873, issued 3309 policies 
amounting to $9,183,761. In 1874, 
the Hand-In-Hand Mutual closed 
its doors with 39 policies in force. 





ANDREW JACKSON MALONEY, Founder 
The Philadelphia Life Insurance Company 
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In the same year, the financial 
troubles of the American life be- 
gan, although at the time it was 
carrying more life insurance than 
any other Pennsylvania company. 
Twenty-two companies had failed 
in New York that year, but the 
Penn Mutual in 1875 issued more 
policies than in 1874. 

Cooperatives, or assessments had 
grown in numbers by leaps and 
bounds. In 1875 there were 12 re- 
porting to the insurance depart- 
ment; in 1878 there were 19, and 
in 1881 there had been 259 charters 
issued. Of the Philadelphia com- 
panies, the year 1882 showed radi- 
cal changes in their relative posi- 
tions as compared with 1873. For 
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the decade a gain of insurance in 
force of 110 per cent was recorded 
for the Provident and 57 per cent 
by the Penn Mutual. The Ameri- 
can showed a decrease of 76 per 
cent; the Girard, a decrease of 35 
per cent, and the Pennsylvania 
Company, which had ceased issuing 
policies in order to concentrate on 
trust business, showed a decrease 
of 36 per cent of the amount in 
force. 


A Slow Period 


Ins the midle eighties, 125 years 
after the inception of life insur- 
ance in that city, there were but 
two Philadelphia companies active. 
These two, the Penn Mutual and 
the Provident Mutual, together with 
the Presbyterian Ministers’ Fund 
and the Fidelity Mutual organized 
in 1879 as a mutual aid society, 
survive today. 

In 1899, the Fidelity Mutual be- 
came a legal reserve company and 
the Home Life of America was in- 
corporated. In 1906 The Philadel- 
phia Life Insurance Company be- 
gan business, and the Pennsylvania 
Mutual Life became a legal reserve 
company. The Girard Life com- 
menced operating as the Girard 
Mutual Life. These companies, 
with a number of lesser ones, con- 
stitute the Philadelphia life insur- 
ance picture of today. 

In 1903, the late Judge James H. 
Reed, noted Pittsburgh lawyer, and 
T. H. Given, then president of the 
Farmers Deposit National Bank 
realized the growing importance of 
life insurance in protecting human 
beings from financial distress 
caused by the uncertainties of life. 
They realized, too, the financial im- 
portance of a life insurance com- 
pany to Pittsburgh. 

Judge Reed and Mr. Given in- 
terested their associates on the 
board of the Farmers Deposit Na- 
tional Bank in the project and on 
March 31, 1903, the Reliance Life 
Insurance Company of Pittsburgh 
was incorporated under the laws of 
Pennsylvania Judge Reed was 
elected president and Mr. Given 
vice president. 

It was natural to the broad vision 
of these men that Reliance Life was 
substantially organized with $1,- 
000,000 capital and $1,000,000 sur- 
plus, at that time the largest 
amount of money ever invested in 
the organization of a life insurance 
company. Upon this foundation, 
Reliance Life has built and de- 
veloped a sound financial structure 
with assets today totaling more 
than $153,000,000. 

Also, shortly after the turn of 


the Century, The Philadelphia 
Life Insurance Company was in- 
corporated. It secured charter on 
April 17, 1906 and began business 
at once. It was organized for the 
purpose of taking over the business 
of the Philadelphia Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, which was or- 
ganized in October, 1905 on an 
assessment basis (though charging 
old line premiums). 

The mutual company sold with 
its policies subscriptions to the 
stock of the proposed Philadelphia 
Life Insurance Company, and when 
in this way sufficient capital and 
surplus was subscribed for a Stock 
Company, the Philadelphia Life In- 
surance Company was incorporated 
April 17, 1906 and took over the 
business of the Philadelphia Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, issuing 
a rider removing the assessment 
feature from the policy. In this 
way all the capital and the orig- 
inally contributed surplus of the 
Philadelphia Life Insurance Com- 
pany was obtained without any de- 
duction for commissions or ex- 
penses. 

Both the Philadelphia Mutual 
Life and its successor, the Phila- 
delphia Life, met with immediate, 
and what was at the time con- 
sidered phenomenal success. 

The founder of both companies 
and their first president was An- 
drew Jackson Maloney, an out- 
standing Philadelphia attorney and 
banker, whose ability and character 
were widely recognized. This, with 
the fact that the companies were 
launched about the time of the 
Armstrong Investigation, resulted 
in the rapid subscription to the 
capital stock of the Philadelphia 
Life Insurance Company .and a 
large volume of insurance. 


Growth from the Outset 


In 1906, the first full calendar 
year of the existence of the Phila- 
delphia Life, the insurance paid 
for amounted to $16,492,216.00, a 
remarkable production at that 
time, and especially for a newly 
organized Company. 

This method of placing the stock 
resulted in its very wide distribu- 
tion which has continued to the 
present time. The Company has 
had a steady conservative growth, 
and regularly paid a 6 per cent 
dividend to its stoekholders up un- 
til the year 1930, when, in view of 
business conditions, dividends to 
stockholders were discontinued. 

Andrew Jackson Maloney con- 
tinued as president of the company 
until his death on September 10, 
1921, when he was succeeded as 
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HE month of December 
Trrousnt the cancellation of 

another important life insur- 
ance gathering, the annual meet- 
ing of the Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents, called off 
for the first time in its long his- 
tory in deference to the emer- 
gencies of the times. In an inspir- 
ing communication to members of 
the Association, and to the public, 
Vincent P. Whitsitt, manager and 
general counsel of the ALIP, 
summed up the outstanding ac- 
complishments of the business for 
last year in the following: 

“These considerations give in- 
creased significance to the con- 
tinual stream of funds flowing to 
life insurance policyholders, bene- 
ficiaries and annuitants, in all 
parts of the country in an annual 
volume averaging $2,600,000,000, 
over the last 10 years, from all 
United States legal reserve com- 
panies. By the end of 1942, the 
companies will have disbursed, 
under life insurance and annuity 
contracts, during the year, approx- 
imately $2,400,000,000, including 
$1,000,000,000 or 42 per cent paid 
“as death benefits to beneficiaries 
of deceased policyholders, and 
$1,400,000,000 or 58 per cent to 
living contract holders in the form 
of matured endowments, annui- 
ties, surrender values, dividends 
and disability benefits. In fulfill- 
ing the many financial needs fore- 
seen and provided for by policy- 
holders, these funds, together with 






































FRED A. WADE, C.L.U. 
Inspector of Agencies, Canadian 
Department, New York Life Insur- 

ance Company. 


benefits paid by other types of 
life insurance organizations, have 
helped to prevent strains and mal- 
adjustments in our economy and 
to lessen the burden of poverty 
and dependency on public budgets. 
They have contributed also toward 
sustaining the welfare and morale 
of our citizens.” 


in the month, the New 


Late 





—— hyphen smith. 


I would say there will be no 
question of insurable interest. 
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York Life Insurance Company an- 
nounced the establishment of its 
Canadian Department at Toronto, 
in charge of Fred A. Wade, whose 
portrait appears on this page, 
with the title of Inspector of 
Agencies. 

The New York Life began doing 
business in Canada in 1868, and 
it now has branch offices located 
in Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg 
and Vancouver. The company’s 
insurance in force in Canada 
amounted to $127,659,694 on De- 
cember 31, 1941. 

Mr. Wade has been agency di- 
rector of the company’s Toronto 
Branch Office since August 1, 1941. 

Before establishing the new 
Canadian Department the New 
York Life’s Branch Offices in Can- 
ada were supervised by depart- 
mental Inspectors of Agencies lo- 
cated in the United States. The 
new organization will permit 
closer coordination of the com- 
pany’s Canadian business with a 
view to further development of 
the company’s service to policy- 
holders and the public in the Do- 
minion. The company’s invest- 
ments in Canada on December 31, 
1941, amounted to $104,253,684, 
which was very much more than 
the amount required for legal re- 
serves on the company’s Canadian 
business. 

The release to the world of the 
Beveridge Report was the subject 
of considerable thoughtful discus- 
sion in life insurance circles and 
it is the basis of a lengthy feature 
review elsewhere in this issue. 

The Colonial Life announced 
the retirement of two popular vet- 
erans in the persons of Assistant 
Secretaries E. B. Griffith and Hugh 
Matheson. They were succeeded 
by Andrew Herschel and William 
C. McFeely. 

December brought to this in- 
come conscious Nation the encour- 
aging report that November’s na- 
tional income brought the total 
to beyond the hundred billion 
mark with indications pointing to 
a record of 114 billions for the 
year. The previous annual high 
for this item was $92,200,000,000 
in 1941. 

Following their December meet- 
ing,’ when the Association of Life 











Insurance Presidents appointed a 
special committee to determine 
whether or not the group was to 
broaden its activities, the Asso- 
ciation recently announced that it 
has appointed another committee 
to consider man power problems 
as they relate to the business of 
life insurance and to cooperate 
with similar committees of The 
National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters and the American Life 
Convention. The Presidents’ Asso- 
ciation Committee is as follows: 
James A. Fulton, New York, chair- 
man; Franklin D’Olier, Newark; 
George L. Harrison, New York; 
Alexander E. Patterson, New 
York; George Willard Smith, Bos- 
ton, and L. Edmund Zacher, Hart- 
ford. 

Thos. M. Mott, formerly actuary 
of the Republic National Life at 
Dallas, who resigned early in 1942 
to manage the American Savings 
Life at Kansas City, has returned 
to his former position with the Re- 
public National effective Dec. 1. In 
addition to his actuarial duties he 
will also serve as office manager, 
according to President Theo. P. 
Beasley in announcing his return 
to Dallas. 

Milton F. Simmons, for the past 
two years agent of the Republic 
National Life in special work, has 
been made agency supervisor. Mr. 
Simmons has had six years’ field 
experience with life insurance com- 
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GEORGE EDWARD ALLEN 


Elected Director of the Penn Mutual 
Life Insurance Company. 


panies, and also served several 
years as investigator for the Texas 
Insurance Commission. When first 
out of college he had three years in 
banks in his home town in Dallas. 
He entered upon his new duties in 
December, working out of the home 
office of Agency Vice President M. 
Allen Anderson. 

The Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York announced the 
appointment, effective Jan. 1, 1943, 
of James Wilson, Jr., as superinten- 


dent of the company’s purchasing 
division succeeding Clarence Crock- 
er, who retired after 49 years of 
service. Mr. Wilson joined The Mu- 
tual Life in 1927 as an office boy in 
the president’s office and the follow- 
ing year was transferred to the ac- 
counting department. 

A novel experiment, the first of 
its kind in the history of advertis- 
ing, was recently completed by the 
Life Insurance Advertisers Asso+ 
ciation, and the success of its pre- 
liminary stages promises that it 
will serve as a precedent for other 
organizations to follow under emer- 
gencies similar to that now pre- 
vailing because of the war. It is 
the “Exhibits by Mail” competition 
sponsored by the Association when 
it was decided to forego the cus- 
tomary national convention because 
of the travel involved. 

Members responded enthusiasti- 
cally when they were asked to send 
the advertisements they wished to 
have exhibited in competition to a 
central point, where the judging 
would be done by a qualified com- 
mittee of experts. A. Scott Ander- 
son, of the Equitable Life Insur- 
ance Company of Iowa, president 
of the Association, named Russell 
B. Reynolds, representing the 
American Mutual of that State, as 
chairman of the “Exhibits by Mail” 
committee and he selected as his 
assistants the following: 

R. C. Campbell, Central Life; H. 
S. Jacobs, Equitable Life of Iowa; 
John H. McCarroll, Bankers Life; 
B. N. Mills, Bankers Life, and 
George Pease, Equitable of Iowa, 
all domiciled in Des Moines, where 
the judging was done. The list of 
awards will be published in the 
February issue of The Spectator. 





The Penn Mutual Life introduced an innovation at its recent annual policyholders’ meeting by showing an elaborate eighty 
foot, three dimensional animated display depicting the theme: “LIFE INSURANCE CONTRIBUTES TO THE PRESERVATION 
OF THE AMERICAN WAY OF LIFE” 
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CURRENT REPORTS 


QO. J. Arnold Discusses 


Year’s Accomplishments 


Life insurance, which has made 
an effective contribution to winning 
the war on the home front in 1942, 
must better that contribution in 
1943 by continuing—and intensify- 
ing—its sales and service activities, 
O. J. Arnold, president of North- 
western National Life Insurance 
Company of Minneapolis said today 
in his annual review and analysis of 
the company’s financial statement. 

For many years Northwestern 
National has been first with its 
complete and final year-end figures, 
releasing them on New Year’s Day. 
Mr. Arnold, accompanied by several 
of the company’s officers, presented 
and discussed the new statement at 
a general meeting in the White and 
Odell agency offices in Minneapolis. 
A similar meeting was held at the 
LaSalle hotel in Chicago on Mon- 
day, January 4. These meetings, 
Mr. Arnold said, are forerunners of 
a tentatively planned series of gath- 
erings patterned after the policy- 
holders meetings pioneered by the 
company two years ago but tailored 
to meet wartime conditions, to be 
held in localities where there is sub- 
stantial representation of policy- 
holders and agents. 

“As national income rises to an 
all-time high and consumer goods 
get scarcer due to shortages and 
rationing, our job of diverting sur- 
plus ‘inflationary’ dollars into life 
insurance and war bonds will step 
up in importance,” Mr. Arnold said. 
“The responsibility of every life in- 
surance worker, in field and home 
office, will be far heavier than that 
of the average civilian; to live up 
to it we must use all our imagina- 
tion, initiative, and organizing abil- 
ity and work as hard at our jobs 
as though we were doing the more 
dangerous work of the fighting man 
or the spotlighted work of the pro- 
ducer of war materials.” 

Although Mr. Arnold reviewed 
the statement in some detail and 
summed up the company’s 1942 rec- 
ord as “very satisfactory from the 
purely business standpoint, every- 
thing considered,” he remarked that 
the cold figures are even less ade- 
quate than usual as a measure of 
the service given during an epochal 
twelve months. In that time the 
American people have united behind 
business and government to produce 
miracles of production and the 
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country has moved from shocked 
unpreparedness into a_ position 
where its great and growing mili- 
tary striking power is putting 
democracy on the offensive all over 
the world. 

Life insurance men, he said, have 
played the part of all good citizens 
in mobilizing their efforts to speed 
the winning of the war. Beyond 
this, because of factors inherent in 
the business, they have been able to 
make contributions of special value 
—in the field of morale by building 
family security, in the investment 
field through the companies’ heavy 
investments in government bonds 
and of other enterprises essential to 
the wartime economy, in the field of 
health, and in other ways directly 
affecting the public welfare. 

Northwestern National’s insur- 
ance in force increased in 1942 to 
$498,544,076, a gain of $17,346,565 
during the year although new busi- 
ness was $888,099 less than last 
year, Mr. Arnold reported. He 
pointed out that 12.5 per cent of 
the company’s full-time agency or- 
ganization is now in the armed 
forces, representing approximately 
$4,000,000 of new business produc- 
tion annually. 


United L. and A. Adopts 


Family Income Rider 


The United Life and Accident In- 
surance Company of Concord, N. H., 
is now issuing a family income 
rider in addition to its Income In- 
demnity Policy. The new rider 
may not be issued in conjunction 
with old policies dated prior to 
Jan. 1, 1942. 








ATTORNEY - EXECUTIVE 


THIRTY-SEVEN YEARS OF AGE, NINE 
YEARS HOME OFFICE EXPERIENCE IN 
CHARGE OF LEGAL WORK AND SUPER- 
VISING CLAIM, LOAN AND OTHER DE- 
PARTMENTS OF MEDIUM SIZE LIFE IN- 
SURANCE ORGANIZATION, DESIRES TO 
MAKE PERMANENT CONNECTION WITH 
ESTABLISHED INSURANCE COMPANY. 
HIGHEST RECOMMENDATIONS. DRAFT 
CLASSIFICATION NOW 3A, WILL BE 4H 
IN JULY, AVAILABLE TWO WEEKS 
NOTICE. NO SELLING. 


WRITE BOX 90, 


The Spectator, 56th and Chestnut 
Streets, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 








Bankers Life, Neb., 


Had a Good Year 


Bankers Life of Nebraska field 
men made more money during 1942. 
This fact was made known in a 
statement just released by C. H. 
Heyl, director of agencies. 

“In spite of the real handicaps 
which all life insurance salesmen 
experienced during the year just 
passed,” Mr. Heyl stated, “the men 
of our field organization have just 
completed one of the finest years in 
our company’s history. This record 
resulted in an increase of more than 
13.4 per cent in the earnings of the 
field men over 1941 which, up until 
that time, had been one of the most 
successful years the salesmen of the 
company have ever enjoyed from 
the standpoint of commissions 
earned. 

“In large part this increase in 
earnings is reflected by the unusu- 
ally successful record in the produc- 
tion of new business by the field 
force during the past year. An in- 
crease of more than 5 per cent over 
the company’s 1941 record produc- 
tion, plus a marked reduction in the 
lapsation of business previously 
placed in force, were the contrib- 
uting factors in the increased in- 
come for our company’s field repre- 
sentation. This is particularly sig- 
nificant in view of the fact that 
there was no change in the basic 
agency contract. 

“In addition to the increasing of 
their income our field organization. 
through their 1942 production ef- 
forts, made possible the establish- 
ment of a new high in recent years 
for total business in force for the 
company—an accomplishment from 
which they can take a good deal of 
personal satisfaction. Even though 
complete figures are not yet avail- 
able it is certain that the increase 
in business in force in 1942 will be 
approximately $6,500,000, making a 
total of business in force of nearly 
$131,000,000.” 

The leading agency for the com- 
pany in the production of new busi- 
ness during 1942 was the Marshall 
agency of Fairbury, Neb.; the sec- 
ond high was the E. F. Goodrich 
agency of Topeka, Kan., and the 
third was the R. R. Burtner agency 
of Harrisburg, Pa. The Marshall 
agency experienced the best produc- 
tion year in its more than 20 year 
history. Other agencies of the com- 
pany who substantially exceeded 
their 1941 production during 1942 
were the Chicago, Detroit, Kansas 
City, Oskaloosa, Iowa and Steuben- 
villé, Ohio, agencies. 
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Annual Report Of 


National Life, Vermont 


Among the first of the many 
American life insurance companies 
which will present this month the 
accounts of their stewardship dur- 
ing the first year of America at war 
is the National Life Insurance com- 
pany of Vermont. President Elbert 
S. Brigham, in addressing the pol- 
icyholders, said, “Despite the dis- 
locations caused by the war, review 
of your company’s activities for its 
93rd year reveals most satisfactory 
results.” 

The increase in the company’s as- 
sets, which has gone on uninter- 
ruptedly each year since the com- 
pany was founded, continues this 
year with the addition of $13,001,- 
604, making the total assets $251,- 
243,384, passing the quarter-billion 
mark for the first time. 

It is surprising to find that the 
net interest earned before deduct- 
ing Federal taxes is slightly greater 
than was earned a year ago, 3.67 
per cent for the year just ended, 
compared with 3.61 per cent in 
1941. This favorable earning rate 
is due largely to the company’s in- 
vestment in Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration insured loans. 
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There was an increase of $14,- 
858,326 in insurance in force, 
despite the war, to a total of 
$614,988,556. The sale of new life 
insurance for the year totaled $41,- 
286,733, which is less than the sales 
for the year previous, but this ex- 
perience is widespread with the 
American companies, as it was in 
the first war, but it has been the 
experience in Great Britain and 
Canada that the second year of the 
war brings a reaction of greater 
sales of life insurance protection. 

The National Life Insurance com- 
pany paid policyholders and bene- 
ficiaries a total of $18,494,470 in 
1942, including dividends of $4,- 
103,726. 

The company’s investment in 
bonds aggregates $66,556,268. 
These bonds have a market value 
of $3,521,062 more than the afore- 
mentioned sum at which they are 
carried on the books. Only one bond 
issue of $16,000 is past due as to 
principal or interest, and in this 
case the company has secured judg- 
ment and expects ultimately to clear 
that account. 
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Designed to Obtain 


New Names 


“IT have no doubt that each one 
of your policyholders has a relative, 
an aquaintance or a friend who is 
engaged in so-called defense work, 
and if approached would be very 
happy to give you explicit infor- 
mation as to name, occupation and 
residence,” declares Agency Man- 
ager A. B. Levy of the Philadelphia 
office of The Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society, New York, in a letter 
to his agents. That defense workers 
offer a worth-while source of pros- 
pecting these days is conceded by 
everyone, he explains, and suggests 
that the following letter be sent to 
policyholders: 

Dear Mr. Policyholder: 

I have no doubt there are in your 
family or among your acquaint- 
ances and friends individuals who 
are engaged in defense work, or 
occupying positions in various de- 
partments of the Government ser- 
vice. 

We have, at this time, an attrac- 
tive life insurance program to offer 
these people. 

Won’t you be good enough to drop 
me a line giving me their names, 
occupation and residence, and I will 
be happy to arrange for an inter- 
view. 

Thanking you for any coopera- 
tion you may give, I am, 

Yours very truly, 
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The Declaration of Independence of 
the United States of America is Rain- 
bow’'s Fnd for more people today than 
ever before; many millions, all over the 
world. 

It was written by Thomas Jefferson, 
whose 200th birthday anniversary will be 
celebrated this year. 

Thomas Jefferson was born at Shad- 
well, Virginia, April 13, 1743. 

Thomas Jefferson said: “The God 
who gave us Life, gave us Liberty at 
the same time.’ These are words of 
hope and promise today in Jugoslavia, 
Poland, Denmark, Holland, Norway, 
Belgium, Tunisia, New Guinea; aye, in 
lrance, too. 

Thomas Jefferson wrote the Declara- 
tion of Independence in June, 1776. It 
was formally adopted in July. He said: 
“We hold these truths to be self-evi- 
dent; that all men are created equal, 
that they are endowed by their Creator 
with certain unalienable rights, that 
among these are Life, Liberty and the 
pursuit of Happiness. The passing 
years have made the words of the im- 
mortal document so clear they can be 
seen by all men, even those who are 
blind; heard by all, even those who are 
wilfully deaf. 

Thomas Jefferson became Secretary of 
State in President George Washington's 
cabinet in 1790. He said: “Govern- 
ments are instituted among men, deriv- 
ing their just powers from the consent 
of the governed.” His words are whis- 
pers of hope and faith over the seven 
seas and the six continents. 

Thomas Jefferson became President of 
the United States in 1801. He said: 
“The tree of Liberty must be refreshed 
from time to time with the blood of 
patriots and tyrants." Prophetic words, 
on the steppes of Russia, the sands of 
Lybia, the jungles of the Solomon 
Islands. 

Thomas Jefferson died at Monticello, 
Virginia, July 4, 1826; 50 years to the 
day after his Declaration of Inde- 
pendence had been adopted. He said: 
“Heaven has in store for our beloved 
country long ages to come of prosperity 
and happiness." When the tumult and 
the shouting shall have died, the cap- 
tains and the kings shall have departed, 
not only Our Country but Our World 
will enjoy long ages of prosperity and 
happiness. Thomas Jefferson worked 
and wrote as a Prophet. 

In recognition of the 200th anniver- 
sary of the birth of Thomas Jefferson, 
the Bankers Life Company of Iowa has 
issued a beautiful 1943 wall calendar, 
bearing a handsome kodachrome repro- 
duction of the Jefferson Memorial build- 
ing at Washington, D. C. (to be dedi- 
cated April 13, 1943), the words of 
Thomas Jefferson printed above and 
others, and a chronology of the principal 
events of Jefferson's life. 








The Declaration of Independence of 
the United States of America is Rain- 
bow’s Fnd for more people today than 
ever before; many millions, all over the 
world. 
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INCREASE YOUR INCOME 


We desire representation in a number of 
cities and towns located in the states 
mentioned below. Insurance Salesmen 
and General Insurance Agencies who can 
produce from fifty to a hundred thousand 
life insurance a year can increase their 
incomes by representing us under Agency 
Appointments direct with the home office. 
The opportunity to become General 
Agents is always open to those showing 
initiative. You would have the backing 
of a very cooperative home office. 


Delaware New Jersey 
Illinois North Carolina 
Indiana Ohio 

Michigan Pennsylvania 





Address 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


111 North Broad St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
































AMERICAN NATIONAL INSURANCE CO. 


GALVESTON, TEXAS — W. L. MOODY, Jr., PRESIDENT 
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O* varied topics: It might seem that our young 
men scattered throughout the world in armed 
determination to assure our own personal future 
safety and peace have plenty about which to worry 
without having an editorial member of what Bob 
Foley calls the “Four B’s Club” step in with the gratu- 
itous suggestion that it might be a splendid thing and 
a great service if you life insurance agents would 
make it your business to get acquainted with the 
wives of some of the many thousands of young mar- 
ried men, but nevertheless, the suggestion is herewith 
advanced and in perfectly good faith. The statisti- 
cians of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
who are never at a Joss to find an intriguing variety 
of sales-angled statistics, recently announced that the 
American public reached a new high in marriages in 
1942 and that the total of marriages for that year was 
1,800,000. 
* * * 
S is common when threat of war looms, with its 
hazards to the future existence of young men, a 
great deal of the increase in the Nation’s weddings 
was registered by young men about to be or recently 
inducted into the armed services, with every graduat- 
ing class of the various officers’ training classes fur- 
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NE quite natural bias that comes from news- 

paper work, especially reporting, and more 
especially interviewing, is that one is inclined to 
judge public personages by the way they treat the 
press. Any reporter who has had to do much mis- 
cellaneous interviewing is all too familiar with the 
little 2x 4 (no, we can’t even rate them 5x5) sub- 
executives who try desperately to appear important 
by making themselves hard to reach. There are 
others who by showing distrust of reporters arouse 
distrust with reporters. And there are others who 
make statements and then deny them when public 
reception proves unfavorable. One could go on almost 
indefinitely describing this hall of ill-fame. 


* & * 


T is an immense relief to turn from those dispiriting 

portraits to a real man. Gentlemen, I name you 
Louis H. Pink, New York State insurance superin- 
tendent for the past seven and a half years. Every 
press contact with him has been a pleasure. Straight- 
forward, simple in manner, honest all through, he 
has given newspapermen whatever information could 
properly be issued, with unaffected desire to help and 
with intelligent appreciation of the power and re- 
sponsibility of the press. Would that all public 
officials—and some in private business as well—would 


follow his example! 


UT of course Louis Pink’s virtues are not limited 
to honesty, nor is his only achievement that he 
has followed the Golden Rule in his relations with 
newspaper people. At a luncheon given by the 
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nishing a fairly well paid group of candidates for 
matrimony. Just at present, and for an unpredictable 
period of time, these young men will for the most part 
depend upon the United States Government to supply 
them with what life insurance protection they feel 
able to purchase, but most of them are going to march 
victoriously home one of these days and when that 
time comes they will wish to resume the ordinary pur- 
suits of raising a family and providing its members 
with the necessary comforts of life. When that happy 
day arrives these young men will be preferred pros- 
pects for life insurance and with the respect they will 
have gained for that service by reason of having en- 
joyed through their extremely hazardous experience 
the assurance that comes with the ownership of a 
substantial life insurance policy they will be anxious 
to continue and add to their holdings. 
* %* * 


OWEVER, every life insurance agent has long 

since been sold on that woman’s magazine slogan 
of “Never underestimate the power of a woman,” and 
whenever it is possible for them to make the acquain- 
tance of the wives of the young fellows on the fighting 
fronts, and gain their confidence, the way will have 
been paved for future life insurance sales. 
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American Arbitration Association in the Bankers 
Club, New York City, on January 7, Mr. Pink was 
honored for his work in promoting arbitration in the 
insurance business, particularly in the settlement of 
accident claims. The luncheon had two guests of honor, 
the other being Pelham St. George Bissell, President 
Justice of the Municipal Court, who also has done 
much to advance the resort to arbitration in claim 
cases. Toastmaster was Superintendent Pink’s pre- 
decessor, George S. Van Schaick, vice-president of 
the New York Life and New York State director of 
the O.C.D., and another speaker was Daniel Mungall, 
assistant United States manager and general counsel 
of the General Accident, Fire & Life Assurance Cor- 
poration, who spoke for the forty-five insurance com- 
panies cooperating with the A.A.A. in employing 
arbitration as a means of settlement; he stressed its 
value in saving both time and expense. 
* +* * 


HE ACCIDENT CLAIMS TRIBUNAL of the 

American Arbitration Association has had more 
than 12,000 accident claims referred to it by forty- 
five companies for adjudication since it was started 
in 1933, and Mr. Van Schaick announced at the 
luncheon that such tribunal activities were being ex- 
tended to six other cities—Boston, Newark, Phila- 
delphia, St. Louis, Detroit and Chicago. This expan- 


sion has become especially desirable he pointed out, 
because of the war-time need for quick justice, so 
that, for instance, injured workers, later shifted to 
another territory shall not be called back by a law- 
suit; also, a case involving a man in the services can 
be quickly arbitrated while he is on furlough. 











Appreciation 





One of our underwriters in New York received from 
a policyholder a letter reading: 





“The check arrived this month 
fellow’s foresight were as good as his hindsight, 
how comfortable he could be in his old age. The man 
who invented (these policies) had a grand idea, and 
all those who came after him and implemented his 
idea and are carrying it along did and are doing a 
beneficent job. I often wonder if insurance men look 
after themselves as well as they take care of their 
clients, or do they give themselves the kind of treat- 
ment that the shoemaker’s children get.’’ 


on the dot. Ifa 


And a Philadelphia underwriter heard from a 
client: “It is with gredt appreciation that I am writ- 
ing to thank you for all your time and thought which 
you have given me and my insurance problems. I 
really do not know what I could do or would have done 
without you and your help.” 


This sort of expressed appreciation is heart-warming 
to underwriters who perform regularly a series of 


time-taking services to policyholders and beneficiaries, 
often far beyond expectation. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


WILLIAM H. KINGSLEY 
Chairman of the Board 


JOHN A. STEVENSON 
President 


Philadelphia 





Independence Square 












































49th Year of Dependable Service 





The State Life Insurance Company of Indianapolis 
Is a Mutual Legal Reserve Company Founded 1894, 


Has Paid $138,000,000 to Policyholders and Benefici- 
aries 


Holds Assets of Over $56,000,000 for Their Benefit... . 


Issues Policies on Male and Female Lives, Ages 1 
Day to 65 Years 


Issues Policies with Double Indemnity and Disability 
Benefits 


Issues Juvenile, Educational Fund, and Family Income 
PED 0. 5:5: 4 wa b hie so acaiarels cha a Lee eee a 
Issues Salary Continuance and Retirement Income 
ND hip danrceenecreenen chaeeladiens Hans Sones 
Issues Many Other Standard and Up-to-date Policy 
WN is is Mads cca otk eolbertcds ela 
Offers Agency Opportunities and Training for Those 
Qualified 





The STATE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
MUTUAL LEGAL RESERVE FOUNDED 1894 
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SERVING FOR VICTORY 


Charles E. Hertz, of the L. W. Spickard Milwaukee 
agency of the Bankers Life Company of Iowa, a 
veteran of World War I, in which he served as First 
Lieutenant, has been commissioned a Captain in the 
Coast Artillery Corps and is stationed at Fort Monroe, 
Virginia. 

* * * 

President Thomas I. Parkinson announces that The 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of the U. S. has 
purchased an additional $50,000,000 of U. S. Bonds 
currently being offered by the Treasury. This brings 
the Equitable’s total purchases of U. S. Bonds by sub- 
scription during this year to $431,500,000. 


* * * 


Home Office employees of The Union Central Life 
Insurance Company were awarded a 10 per cent ban- 
ner on December 30 by U. S. Treasury Department, 
in recognition of the fact that the employees are in- 
vesting over 10 per cent of their pay in War Bonds. 


* * * 


Handsome leather bound books “Life in Service 
Record Books” have been sent to the 125 members 
of the Chicago Association of Life Underwriters, who 
are in the armed forces throughout the world, it is 
announced by President James H. Brennan. A per- 
sonal letter from President Brennan accompanied each 
book, and a number of the men stationed in this 
country have written to the association, commenting 
on its rich appearance and completeness. 

* * * 


Alexander E. Patterson, executive vice president 
of The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York, 
has announced a further liberalization of war clauses 
in policies issued prior to October 15, 1942, when the 
Company adopted a more liberal war clause for policies 
issued subsequent to that date. Under any existing 
war clause, Mr. Patterson states, if the policy pro- 
vides that a smaller amount otherwise would be pay- 
able in event of death from a restricted cause re- 
lating to war or aviation, there shall be payable in- 
stead an amount equal to the premiums paid, less 
dividends and indebtedness, with interest at three per 
cent per annum. 

* * * 

Franklin D’Olier, president, has announced that the 
Prudential Insurance Company of America has en- 
tered an additional subscription for $75,000,000 to 
the Victory Loan which, together with the subscrip- 
tion of $175,000,000 made at the opening of the drive, 
makes a total of $250,000,000. During 1942, the 
Prudential purchases of long-term war issues offered to 
institutional investors have aggregated $475,000,000. 
Reflecting this subscription, the Prudential now has 
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total holdings of more than $1,643,318,000 principal 
amount of United States Government Issues. 


* * * 


More than 1,000 pounds of copper, bronze, steel and 
other vital metals have already been contributed to 
the war effort by agencies of the Bankers Life Com- 
pany of Iowa. These materials consisted of trophies 
and plaques awarded to the Agencies over a long 
period of years for outstanding production records. 
President G. S. Nollen has received a letter of 
acknowledgment from L. J. Todhunter, of the War 
Production Board, which says: “So far as I know, 
your company is the first to encourage the donation 
of metal trophies to the salvage drive, but it will 
probably mean that others will do the same thing 
and that a considerable quantity of strategic metal 
will be the result.” 

* - * 

Frazar B. Wilde, president, Connecticut General 
Life Insurance Company, has recently written a letter 
to all Connecticut General policyholders, addressed 
particularly to those who are about to enter service, 
suggesting steps that should be taken to safeguard 
their life insurance. These suggestions include the 
desirability of a permanent mailing address, of nam- 
ing someone to act for the insured when he is in 
service, how to arrange for payment of premiums, 
the desirability of changing the method of premium 
payment, operation of Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil Re- 
lief Act, Government allotment and the value of 
arranging one’s insurance under a settlement plan. 


COMPANIES 


The Guardian Life Insurance Compay of America 
has announced that at the annual meeting of its Board 
of Directors in December the following appointments 
were made, effective January 1, 1943. Assistant 
Superintendent of Agencies George L. Mendes be- 
comes agency director; Agency Secretary John C. 
Slattery becomes agency director; Assistant Secretary 
D. A. Ross becomes financial secretary; Daniel J. 
Lyons joins the company as assistant actuary. 


~ * + 


Byron K. Elliott, vice president and general counsel 
of the John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company 
has been named Chairman of the Boston United War 
Fund Campaign’s insurance division. This annual 
effort, known in peace times as the Greater Boston 
Community Fund, is subscribed to by residents of 
greater Boston and numerous charitable organizations 
benefit from it. 

* = * 

Announcement is made by President Bixby of the 

appointment of Charles W. Arnold as assistant 














superintendent of agencies for the Kansas City Life, 
effective January 1. In his more than 21 years service 
with the company, Mr. Arnold has filled a number of 
positions in the home office, each with increased re- 
sponsibility and all with commendable efficiency. 


_ oo * 


The Illinois Bankers Life Assurance Company of 
Monmouth, Illinois, has gone over the top in the pay- 
roll deductions for the purchase of War Savings 
Bonds. One hundred per cent of all Home Office 
employees participate in the deduction, as do 97.4% 
of all employees, including those in the field. 


* x * 


On December 21, over 250 home office employees 
of the Franklin Life Insurance Company were the 
recipients of a cash Christmas gift. All regular em- 
ployees who have been with the company for a year 
or longer received a check for one quarter of the 
monthly salary. Employees who have been with the 
Company for shorter periods received proportionate 
cash gifts. This is the second consecutive year in 
which a similar cash distribution has been made by 
the Franklin Life. 

* * * 

Glenn A. Stearns, superintendent of agencies for 
the Union Mutual Life, has resigned to accept appoint- 
ment as a supervisor of agencies for the Fidelity 
Mutual, effective January 1, 1943. Mr. Stearns, a 
graduate of the University of New Hampshire, in 
addition to eight years of teaching and coaching 
experience has had extensive life insurance sales ex- 
perience with the Equitable of New York and the 
Aetna. For three years he was supervisor of agencies 
for the Union Mutual and for the past three years 
has been superintendent of agencies for that company. 


* * * 


Executive Vice-president Dwight L. Clarke of Oc- 
cidental Life of California has been elected Chairman 
of the Life Insurance Committee of the Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce. He served as vice-chairman 
during 1942. 


AGENCY CHANGES 


Don H. Stimpson has been appointed agency direc- 
tor of the Maine Branch Office, Portland, Maine, ot 
the New York Life Insurance Company, effective 
January 1, 1943. He succeeds Agency Director M. H. 
Neale, who is retiring after forty-seven years of 
service with the company. 

* * * 


The State Mutual Life has announced the appoint- 
ment of Charles H. Sims, C. L. U., as general agent 
for North Carolina with headquarters in Greensboro. 
The appointment is effective January 2, 1943. Henry 
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P. Foust, who has been general agent in that territory 
since July 1, 1936, resigned as of December 31 to give 
his time to his personal clientele. 

* * _ 


John L. Tivney has been appointed general agent 
of the National Life Insurance Company at Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania, according to an announcement 
made by Vice President Edward D. Field. 


* * ” 


The Guardian Life Insurance Company of America 
has announced a number of important changes and 
promotions affecting the management personnel of 
four of the company’s agencies in New York City. 

Effective December 15, 1942, two of the best known 
and largest Guardian Agencies in the city merged, 
with the amalgamation of the F. S. Doremus Agency 
and the James Elton Bragg Agency into one organ- 
ization, to be known as the Doremus-Bragg Agency 
with headquarters at Suite 1303 in the home office 
building, 50 Union Square. 

Jack Leventhal, whose appointment as co-manager 
of the Guardian’s Agency in Suite 315, The Graybar 
Building, is also effective December 15, has been star 
producer and assistant manager of the Doremus 
Agency for several years. Also, L. B. Lasko has been 
appointed manager of the Columbus Circle Agency. 
The appointment of Mr. Lasko as manager marks the 
promotion of still another Guardian producer to man- 
agerial status after outstanding success in personnel 
production. 
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"Don't tell me, Miss. Let me guess. He's an underwriter.” 
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UNDERWRITING 


Despite the phenomenal drops that have occurred 
in tuberculosis mortality during the past two decades, 
the disease still robs the United States annually of 
more than 30,000 persons in age groups needed for 
the fighting forces, farm work and war industries, 
according to the statisticians of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company. They show as an example that 
of the 60,000 deaths from tuberculosis in 1940, 32,000 
were at the ages 15 to 44. 

* * * 

American women of thirty and over must have 
more babies if the present high birth rate is to be 
maintained, since the withdrawal of large numbers 
of men for military service will result in a decrease 
in births among younger women, according to the 
statisticians of the Metropolitan Life. The statisti- 
cians point out that in the case of women of ages 30 
and over, the contribution to total annual births 
was smaller at the end of the last two decades than at 
the beginning. In 1920, their contribution was 35 
per cent of the total births, as against 29 per cent 
of the total babies born in 1940. 

* * * 

An estimated reduction of 12,000 automobile ac- 
cident fatalities is almost entirely responsible for 
a substantial decline in the total number of fatal 
injuries in the United States in 1942 as compared 
with 1941, according to the statisticians of the Met- 
ropolitan Life. Declaring that, despite this drop, 
far too many Americans lose their lives from acci- 
dental causes, the statisticians say: 

“It is discouraging to observe that at least as 
many persons died from injuries sustained in ac- 
cidents of all kinds every month in the United States 
as there were civilians mortally wounded by enemy 
air raids on Great Britain in any one month of the 
war so far. As a matter of fact, in several months 
our accident toll exceeded by 1,000 or more deaths 
the 6,955 air raid fatalities suffered in England in 
September 1940 when they were at a peak figure.” 


* * * 

“When we fight for the ‘peace and security for all 
and freedom from want and fear’ that is outlined in 
the great Atlantic Charter,” Julian S. Myrick, Vice- 
president of the Mutual Life of New York declared, 
in a recent address to women policyholders. “We are 
fighting for the family, which is the principal unit 
of civilization. It remains the woman’s responsibil- 
ity to maintain the home and all it stands for.” To 
illustrate how life insurance helps keep the family 
together, Mr. Myrick pointed out that during the 
past ten years life companies have returned to their 
policyholders and beneficiaries in every community of 
the nation an average of about $2,700,000,000 per 
year, approximately 40% of which is paid in death 
claims, the balance going to living policyholders. 

* * * 

Frederick J. Kiefner of the Publications Section 
of Provident Mutual Life Insurance Company was 
elected chairman of the Keystone Group in Philadel- 
phia (Life Insurance Advertisers Association) at the 
December meeting of the group. He will hold office 
during 1943. Other officers elected by the group 
are: Publicity Chairman—Clifton P. Mayfield, man- 
ager of publicity of Fidelity Mutual. Secretary- 
Treasurer—Miss Betty Ralston of Presbyterian Min- 
isters Fund. 
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PASSING JUDGMENT 


By HALSEY D. JOSEPHSON 


FTER the activities of the last eight weeks of 
1942, it may be said that Pension Trust business 
has worn its first pair of long trousers. Up to this 
time, Pension Trusts were few and far between, and 
the resulting commissions were earned by extremely 
few agents. By far, the most significant development 
of the recent eight week avalanche, is the relatively 
large number of agents who participated in successful 
cases. 

Despite the fact that a natural lull will follow the 
close of the tax year, it seems safe to predict that a 
tremendous number of Pension Trust cases will be writ- 
ten in the so-called off-season, January through Sep- 
tember. 

* * * 
HAT is Mr. Average Agent to do about it? On 
the other hand, he will be advised that he not 
only is poorly equipped for this type of work, but that 
he should remain poorly equipped lest he wreck his 
normal business. On the other hand, he will be told 
that big commissions are being earned and that he 
certainly should toss his hat in the Pension Trust ring. 

Neither side of this argument will be entirely cor- 
rect. It is true that the average agent, without a basic 
knoweldge of taxation, and without a background of 
tax work, is poorly equipped for Pension Trust activ- 
ity. It is not true, however, that the average agent 
needs to wreck his normal business in order to enter 
the Pension Trust field. 

A good teacher, in two or three lectures, can give 
most agents a broad understanding of Pension Trusts. 
A good trainer can equip these men with a short, 
sound Pension Trust talk designed to create interest 
and to pave the way for an experienced Pension Trust 
man. In short, the average agent should attempt noth- 
ing more than to open the door for a good joint worker. 

* * * 


R. AVERAGE AGENT, however, in opening the 

doors, must continue with his normal work. Hav- 
ing learned well and drilled carefully on his brief Pen- 
sion Trust talk, he must give it every time his normal 
work brings him in contact with an important em- 
ployee of a corporation. In this manner, he will, on 
the one hand, take advantage of all Pension Trust 
possibilities, and on the other, he will continue with 
his own work. 

Many life agents and managers, poorly informed on 
Pension Trusts and anxious to justify their own lack 
of information, have been heard to say, “I hear lots 
of talk about Pension Trusts but I haven’t met anyone 
who has closed one.” At least, we won’t hear this re- 
mark any more. 

* * .* 

UR advice is—Learn a little about taxes and Pen- 
sion Trusts; prepare a three or four-minute 
interest-arousing talk on the subject; drill and re- 
hearse on this talk; give it every time the opportunity 
presents itself in your normal work; make an arrange- 
with a sound and experienced Pension Trust man for 
joint work; don’t try to become a Pension Trust expert 
and continue as the opener and let experienced hands 

do the closing. 

In this way the Average Agent can enter the Pen- 
sion Trust field without ruining himself as a life 
insurance agent. — 
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AR produced many dislocations during 1942, but 
review of National Life’s activities for its 93rd 
year reveals most satisfactory results. 

Assets increased $13,001,604.72 to total $251,243,- 
384.50, crossing the quarter-billion dollar mark for the 
first time, and completing 93 years with increased assets 
each year. 

Net interest earned in 1942 was 3.67% before Federal 
taxes, compared with 3.61% in the prior year. This rate 
is very gratifying in view of higher costs of transacting 
business. 

Insurance in force totaled $614,988,556, and reflected 
an increase of 2.5%. 

Payments to policyholders and beneficiaries totaled 
$18,494,471, including dividends of $4,103,726. 

December 31st the Company owned $140,267,602 of 
mortgage loans, of which $94,129,192.19 were insured by 
the Federal Housing Administration. Our excellent ex- 
perience with the latter continues, and our purchases 
of Title VI FHA War Housing loans directly aid the 
war effort. Purchases of $12,438,285.55 Title VI loans, 
$13,870,639.58 other FHA loans of which many were in 
defense areas, and $3,240,000 of U. S. bonds exceeded 
premium income of $23, 480, 131.60 by $6,068,793.53. 

Market value of our bonds exceeded the book value of 
$66,556,268.17 by $3,521,062.78 or 5.29%. This was de- 
termined by using for all bonds except municipals, 
figures of the National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners, based on December Ist market values. Be- 
cause quotations on municipals were not provided, our 
list was priced by investment bankers and reviewed by 
Moody’s Investors Service which prepared the Com- 
missioners’ figures. 

No bond in the statement was past due as to principal 
or interest, except one municipal item of $16,000 in 
litigation. 

Cumulative preferred stocks had a market value of 
$6,990,937 or $103,938.13 less than book value. Divi- 


dends on three issues were 1n arrears. 


National Life in Wartime 


On 186,954 insurance contracts, reserves aggregated 
$154,100,623, reflecting an increase of $6,693,021. 

On 15,230 annuity contracts outstanding, reserves 
totaled $45,894,569, or $2,296,821 more than one year 
earlier. 

Reserves on contracts relating to total and permanent 
disability and accidental death amounted to $3,854,394. 

Reserves for interest and income payments not in- 
volving life contingencies, arising from policy proceeds, 
left with the Company, totaled $19,340,056.00. 

Policyholders had on deposit with the Company in 
the Premium Deposit Fund $3,395,686.66 to care for 


future premiums. Dividends left with the Company and 


, accrued interest thereon aggregated $5,350,440.19. 


A slightly modified dividend scale, embodying a small 
reduction in rate, has been adopted for 1943 because of 
rising costs, higher taxes, and continuation of low inter- 
est rates. An appropriate liability of $3,916,232.81 has 
been established to cover dividends payable in 1943. 

Provision for 1942 Federal income taxes is included 
in the liabilities at $221,787.24. Other accrued taxes 
payable in 1943 aggregated $627,238.18, included as a 
liability. 

The liability for claims in process of settlement, or for 
which proofs had not been completed, was $756,699. In 
addition $280,000 is carried as a liability against claims 
not reported but estimated to exist. 

General surplus aggregated $12,043,657.35, including 
a contingency reserve of $2,000,000, and was $299,880.72 
greater than in 1941. 

Every effort of the nation, for the time being, must be 
directed to winning the war. In anticipation of victory 
for the United Nations and peace for the world, life in- 
surance stands as a strong and firm bulwark dedicated to 
the provision of comfort and security during war and 
peace. 

A list of the Company’s securities is available on 
request. 

FRED A. HOWLAND, 


Chairman of the Board 


ELBERT S. BRIGHAM, 
President 














SETS 
Cash on Hand and in Banks $ 1,211,540.16 
Bonds: 
U. S. Gov’t.— Direct or 
Guaranteed ....... $22,940,044.52 
State and Municipal—U. S. 10,246,018.70 
Public Utility 26,777,114.24 
Dominion, Provincial, Mu- 
nicipal —Canada 3,124,169.72 
Industrialand Miscellaneous 3,468,920.99 


Preferred Stocks ... 


Mortgages, First Liens: 
City, insured by FHA 
Other City 


66,556,268.17 
6,990,937.00 


94.129,192.19 
34,638,233.74 


DMN 3s kha eee: 11,500,176.39  140,267,602.32 
Policy Liens : 19,288,330.50 
Real Estate, including Home 

ce Properties 

($1,001,558.33) . 10,151,409.63 
Approved Application - FHA 

Debentures (Sec. 207) . 660,600.00 
All Other Assets, Net ....... 6,116,696.72 


Totat Apmittep Assets $251,243 ,384.50 














93rd ANNUAL STATEMENT OF FINANCIAL CONDITION—December 31, 1942 


LIABILITIES 


Reserves: 
Insurance and Special 
PS Sic caakea oe ce $157,955 ,017.00 
WE oo eno oes voraind 45,894,569.00 


Supplementary Contracts. 19,340,056.00 $223,189,642.00 
Policy Claims: 


Proofs Incomplete ....... 579,108.00 

Not Reported (estimated) 280,000.00 

a 64,347.10 923,455.10 
Premium Deposit Fund .... 3,395 686.66 
Dividends on Deposit ..... 5,350,440.19 
Dividends payable in 1943 . 3,916,232.81 
Other Liabilities .......... 797,696.97 
Home Office Pension Fund 

Reserves . 777,548.00 
Provision for 1942 Federal 

Income Taxes .......... 221,787.24 
Other Taxes Accrued ...... 627,238.18 


Totar LiaBiLities .. 239,199,727.15 
Surplus (including contin- 
gency reserve of 


$2,000,000.00) .......... 
Tora LiasBitities AND SuRPLUS 


12,043,657.35 
$251,243,384.50 


Bonds and Stocks are included at amortized or other values as prescribed by the National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners. Securities carried at $230,252.00 in the above statement are deposited with States as required by law. 


NATIONAL LIFE Comeany 


HOME OFFICE 


MONTPELIER TERMONT 





PURELY MUTUAL ... ._. 


ESTABLISHED 1850 
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CANADIAN LETTER 


 apoaeir executives in Canada’s life insurance com- 
panies predicted quite freely, at the end of 1941, 
that everything pointed to increased consumer demand 
for their product in 1942. This prediction has de- 
veloped, but it may be safe to state now that even 
these very same executives are amazed at the amount 
of the increase recorded. The final figures for the 
year will not be available for several weeks, but at 
the time of writing it looks as if new sales of ordi- 
nary life will set a peak record for more than a 
decade, and it is already assured that Canada’s “in 
force” total will hit a new record for all time. 


* * 


HE Canadian advance has been in marked contrast 
to the trend in the United States of late, where re- 
cent monthly reports have indicated declines in sales 
volume compared with 1941. This naturally raises the 
point that Canadian sales are not only advancing in 
contrast to the U. S. decline but the tempo of this ad- 
vance seems to be beyond all measure of control. It’s 
like a wild horse that just won’t be stopped. What’s 
the reason? The recognition given by the Canadian 
government to life insurance as an approved method 
of saving as regards income tax has provided the in- 
centive for this abnormal sales increase. The govern- 
ment has told Canadians this: If you own life insur- 
ance or want to buy more life insurance, that’s just 
dandy. We'll let you deduct from your compulsory 
savings taxation. In other words, we'll let you go 
ahead and invest your own money the way you want 
to. But if you don’t own life insurance, then we’ll 
just have to turn around and invest your surplus 
funds for you. We'll give you them back when the 
war’s over. 





* 





*~ * * 


HERE’S your reason for our 1942 life insurance 
record. It’s just human nature. The average per- 
son wants to retain the right to do with his money 
what he pleases, to invest it where he’ll get the most 
satisfactory return; and to invest it where he can get 
a call on all or part of it if and when the need arises. 
Moneys in forced savings taxes will not be returned 
until some time in the post-war period. Moneys in 
life insurance soon start to build up nice loan or cash 
value possibilities. 
* * * 
Fs seer reason why life insurance executives are 
all smiles these days in that their charts on 
surrenders in life policies are probing lower levels. 
Canadians may be paying the stiffest taxes in history, 
but they’re not cashing in on their life insurance to 
do it. One estimate has been made that the decline 
in cash surrender values for 1942 will be at least 
20 per cent for all the companies combined, which 
would bring the figure down to a measly $35,000,000 
or so. Many companies report their cash surrenders 
are down substantially more than 20 per cent. 
* * * 


HE reasons for this are not hard to find. One is 

the increased income of a large part of the popu- 
lation, which despite increased taxes, has enabled 
them to maintain their insurance. In many cases, 
several members of a family are earning where 
formerly there was only one. This increase in family 
resources has encouraged retention of existing life in- 
surance. A special inducement to do so exists in the 
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case of policies issued before September 3, 1939, as 
these contain no war clause, whereas new policies 
have war clauses. Too, since the 1942 budget came 
down, we who have old policies, and even new ones, 
can deduct the value of our premiums from the total 
amount the government says we've got to pay out in 
compulsory savings. 

So, 1942’s been pretty good to life insurance in 
Canada. The outlook for 1943’s just as encouraging. 
Life agents are basking in milk and honey and are a 
healthy looking lot. 


Stevenson New Agency Head 


R. Maxwell Stevenson will be the general agent of 
the long established Berkshire Agency in Pittsburgh, 
February lst. W. Rankin Furey, who has headed the 
Berkshire Agency for many years, has recently been 
elected director of agencies of the Berkshire Life In- 
surance Company and will take up his new duties in 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts. Furey’s first official act was 
to appoint Stevenson as the new Pittsburgh general 
agent. 

The association with the Berkshire will not be a 
new experience for Mr. Stevenson, as he started his 
insurance career with William M. Furey & Son, Feb- 
ruary 15, 1930. Thus it is, thirteen years to the month, 
that Stevenson resumes relationship with the Com- 
pany that first saw him acting in the capacity as their 
salesman and agency supervisor. Mr. Stevenson is a 


native of Pennsylvania, having been born in Green- 
ville. 


He was educated at Carnegie Tech. 

















































THIS WESTERN WORLD 


By BOB FOLEY 


HE girl took my card in to Herbert A. Hedges, 

general agent at Kansas City, Missouri, for the 
Equitable of Iowa. Mr. Hedges came out and shook 
hands, asking me if I’d mind waiting until he’d fin- 
ished with some people in his office. Suddenly a 
thought struck him. “Wait a minute! You write 
stories for the press. Maybe you ought to hear this 
one!” 

“Is it a good one?” I said. 

“You wait until you hear it. Come on in here!” 


* * * 


EING on the sidelines does not always mean we 

can be witnesses to this “Life Insurance in Ac- 
tion.” Most of it comes to us second-hand, so to speak. 
But this was a chance to be in on the real thing. 
Seated in the office were an old man and a boy of about 
fifteen. The old fellow shook hands and spoke with 
traces of a deep Scottish burr. Mr. Hedges told me 
the story. 


* * * 








T began about thirty years ago. Just two years 
before World War I. George C. Watt, a young and 
vigorous immigrant, working on a farm in Michigan, 
bought his first insurance policy from an Equitable 
Life of Iowa agent. It was a thirty-year endowment, 
annual premium $65.28. Things went along with very 
little disturbance for Mr. Watt and his family for 
seven years. Then, someone influenced him badly and 
he dropped the policy. He had paid in a total of 
$476.96, which he thought was lost irrevocably. But, 
in the precise, mathematical way that life insurance 
companies have, the policy kept on working during all 
those years, accumulating a nice little sum. 


* * * 


INALLY, like a piece of toast from one of those 
new fancy electric toasters, the policy was ejected 
from the Equitable’s files, done to a nice toasty brown. 
The search for George C. Watt began. The trail led 
here and there across the Mid-West, eventually coming 
to rest at Independence, Missouri, where Mr. Watt 
and his family now live. He cares for the horses of 
a rich Kansas City Banker and makes an annual trip 
to Kansas City—18 miles away. The trip on this day 
was a little special, of course. There was the endow- 
ment—a matter of $1,136.78, now. And the next day 
was his birthday. 
* * * 
T this point I expected to see some real tears of 
joy trickle down the old man’s face. Somehow, 
I got a picture of stinting and scraping over the 
intervening years. I could harlly keep the lump in 
my throat down below the hole where tonsils used to 
be. I leaned forward, eagerly and said. “What are 
you going to do with the money, Mr. Watt?” (Did I 
tell you he was a Scot?) 

He shifted a bit in his stiff meeting-house clothes, 
then said “Well, a coompany that’s honest ena’ to gi’ 
me wha’ I ha’ coomin’ is a’richt wi’ me. I think I’ll 
let them keep some o’ the rest o’ it!” 

“Mr. Watt is considering adding enough to buy a 
$6,000.00 single-premium annuity,” explained the grin- 
ning Mr. Hedges. 




















IT STARTED WITH A LEAD CARD 


Typical of the letters which for many years 
have been flowing in is this one from a New York 
State policyholder: “Enclosed herewith is my In- 
come for Life Policy which will mature next 
month. I have decided to select Option I which 
provides for payment of $150 per month as long 
as I live. I am very glad I have this insurance 
and am grateful to the agent who brought it to 
my attention.” 


Fidelity’s Lead Service, which introduced the 
Company to this policyholder has produced a high 
percentage of leads for twenty-seven years—leads 
which have placed a quarter of a billion dollars 
of new insurance to the credit of Fidelity agents. 


¥ DELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


Walter LeMar Talbot, President 
























PEOPLES LIFE 
FRANKFORT 











YOUR FUTURE 





derwriter for the project. 


people of Democracy. 


you will find it pays to be friendly with 








“The Friendly Company” 









THE FUTURE OF ALL AMERICANS 


There is no time to wait for the building 

of tomorrow. That job must be carried on 

today, as well as tomorrow, and Life Insurance, the 
fundamental institution of Democracy, is the true un- 


The people of the Democracies, united in a grim 
struggle against the Axis, know that the security 
they have built, and are building through Life In- 
surance, is a source of national strength—one of the 
greatest factors of national morale—for they are pro- 
tected and huge amounts of their funds are being 
placed in government securities by the Life Insurance 
companies to build the planes, tanks, ships, guns for 
the security of our country. Life Insurance is very 
actively aiding the war effort while protecting the 


If you are interested in building today for tomorrow, 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
INDIANA 














You, As A Life Underwriter 


are fulfilling an important 
need to society by helping men 
and women to provide for them- 
selves guaranteed future security. 
Next to food, clothing and shelter 
for today ... aman and his family 
need most a guarantee of food, 
clothing and shelter in the days to 
come. Life insurance gives that 
guarantee. 


Shenandoah Life Insurance Co., Inc. 


Roanoke, Virginia 
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IN THIS ISSUE 


Beveridge—In this issue will be 
found an article dealing with some 
phases of the much - discussed 
Beveridge Report. Now it is true 
that Sir William's plan is simply an 
insurance project conceived on a 
gigantic scale. But mind you, it is 
exactly this enormous scale em- 
bracing every man, woman and 
child on the British Isles, which 
projects the Beveridge Plan upon 
a screen even larger than that 
which covers the insurance do- 
main. In judging the Report, no 
one should stop at gazing upon 
the wonderful idea of eliminating 
hunger and want. On the con- 
trary, everyone of us should ask: 
‘Are these millions to be led to 
believe that the money to pay for 
their protection will rain from 
Heaven like Manna? Are they to 
assume that the Government's fi- 
nancial resources are unlimited? 
Are they to ignore the fact that 
the national economy alone can 
provide, sooner or later, for the 
welfare of all?"—Read Mr. Cul- 
len's article and get a new line on 
the Beveridge Plan. 

= 8 
Hazard—Aside from the fatalities 
caused by diabetes, this disease 
presents a serious obstacle to the 
writing of new business because of 
the many thousands of prospects 
it automatically removes from the 
lists of the country's life insurance 
agents. Over one million people 
in this country are sick from this 
malady. They face a simple al- 
ternative: either they are cour- 
ageous enough to admit their 
plight, and then they go on living, 
working, enjoying and succeeding 
just as any ordinary mortal. Or 
they try to hide their illness and 
then they die. See page 22. 

a 8 
Leadership — The life insurance 
business in America is fortunate in 
the personnel of its leadership. The 
men at the helm of the various in- 
stitutions are equipped with vision 
and courage. As an evidence of 
this, a representative group of life 
executives present a summary of 
accomplishments in 1942 and their 
versions of the prospects for the 
business in the coming year. Page 
4. 
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With The Editors 


Selection Problems 


NE of the problems con- 
O fronting life insurance 

companies is tied closely 
to the nation’s need of doctors 
and nurses for the armed forces. 
Under peacetime conditions, 
medical examinations for life in- 
surance were carried out by com- 
panies on an extended basis. 
Many companies required medi- 
cal examinations even for small 
policies—although there was a 
tendency to relax the rigidity of 
this procedure in recent years as 
a result of family group policies 
and other “embracive” forms 
where the risk might be consid- 
erable in the aggregate, but was 
individually not very much. 
Then, too, the development of 
non-medical business played a 
large part in the over-all opera- 
tion. 

However, the companies — up 
to the outbreak of war—still re- 
quired careful and detailed ex- 
aminations in the majority of 
cases. There were more than 
enough doctors to meet the need 
for such examinations and the 
quality of the findings remained 
at a high level. Underwriters 
at home offices had before them 
a mass of accurate and specific 
information upon which to predi- 
cate insurability. 

With the advent of Pearl Har- 
bor, the picture changed for life 
insurance examinations as it did 
everywhere throughout the 
country. The armed services, 
expanding with unprecedented 
rapidity and fighting on fronts 
all over the world, needed physi- 
cians and surgeons as never be- 
fore in the entire history of the 
United States. Thousands of 
doctors, who had conducted life 
insurance examinations for the 
companies in addition to their 
regular practice, were immedi- 
ately called into national service 
or voluntarily offered their skill. 
Upon those left in civil life, the 
burden of caring for patients 
was trebled. 

Another point was that the 
majority of the doctors going 
into the armed forces were the 
younger class of physicians and 
surgeons. They were the men 
who might, most logically, have 
been expected to be openminded 





toward new ideas and concepts 
which would have benefited the 
whole theory of life insurance 
examinations. Many of them 
were just in the process of be- 
coming accustomed to life in- 
surance procedure and the needs 
of the business when they were 
called to the colors. 

While the drain of the coun- 
try’s fighting forces on the avail- 
able supply of doctors naturally 
poses numerous civilian health 
problems, it is of paramount im- 
portance to the life insurance 
companies. The whole policy 
structure is based on selection. 
In the face of lowering interest 
returns and the current diffi- 
culties of production and man- 
agement, selectivity has become 
the focal spot from which sav- 
ings can be anticipated. The 
ratio of actual to expected mor- 
tality is more outstanding than 
ever in any long-range view of 
company operation. 

The life insurance companies, 
on this whole question, are up 
against a situation that needs 
careful watching if it is not to 
have an adverse effect. Not only 
is it becoming more difficult to 
get the right doctors to make 
the right kinds of examinations, 
but the cost of those examina- 
tions is steadily increasing. A 
partial solution would be to cur- 
tail the extensivenes of examina- 
tions in all cases where the 
amount of the application would 
justify the move. Another would 
be to insist only on those ele- 
ments in the examination which 
might be considered essential. 
Still a third—and one toward 
which the life companies will 
turn more and more—would be 
to use to a larger degree the 
facilities of moral hazard report- 
ing firms which have, for years, 
specialized in supplying specific 
information regarding life in- 
surance applicants. 


Insurance eyes are waiting to 
see the full import of the social 
security proposals which Presi- 
dent Roosevelt may set forth 
during this month. The stake 
of life insurance in all such pro- 
posals is enormous, transcending 
that of any other industry in 
America. 
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NEXT MONTH 


ONG before America had 

rounded out her first year of 
World War Il, her soldiers had taken 
full advantage of the special life in- 
surance offer made by our Govern- 
ment. Last summer, men in the 
armed forces had made about 3,- 
500,000 applications for National 
Service Life Insurance with a face 
value of more than eighteen billion 
dollars. The number of our men in 
the armed forces has_ increased 
since; so has the number of applica- 
tions for ''soldiers’ insurance”. 

In view of the increasing agitation 
on the part of the Government in 
favor of greater social insurance cov- 
erage and of larger benefits, the ex- 
perience we had at the end of World 
War II with this kind of life insurance 
is not likely to be repeated. In fact, 
much of it may be expected to sur- 
vive the war. The Government may 
see fit to grant special privileges to 
this large insurance group after the 
wor. 

How will the addition of this vast 
“low-cost'’ insurance group affect pri- 
vate life insurance? Should this Gov- 
ernment experiment be ignored en- 
tirely? Or does its success portend 
a novel development in the concep- 
tion of life insurance for the common 
man? 

Read the editor's article in the 
February issue of The Spectator. Per- 
haps you will be interested to know 
what kind of idea can produce a 
twenty billion dollar market within a 
single year. 


+ regular departments will fea- 
ture a survey of life insurance 
operations in a mid-western state; 
another life insurance agency study 
by Winthrop A. Hamlin, the seventh 
in the series of Hall of Fame biog- 
raphies, and, of timely interest, an 
enlarged section devoted to Costs 
and Contracts. 








Yours to Decide 


S an indication of current buying power, retail store 
A sales volume seems without peer. Here the gamut of 
society exerts a balanced force. To have store buying 
power reflect aggregate deviation not only must staple ar- 
ticles be purchased but as well luxuries. 

A heavy increase in the volume of store sales is a certain 
proof that great numbers of people, in every income bracket, 
have money available for such commodities, services, invest- 
ments or savings as are brought properly to their attention. 

The Federal Reserve Board has released its report on de- 
partment store sales for the month of November and for the 
first eleven months of 1942. Throughout the nation these 
sales give evidence that there is a buying power extant 
greater than ever before in America. There was a gain re- 
ported per eleven months of 17 per cent over 1941. 

Life insurance men throughout the nation must approach 
their business with realism, prepared to take advantage of 
the known high national and individual income. They must 
recognize that in war time as well as in peace time men are 
apprehensive of the financial travail which is bound to pre- 
vail at death unless there is protection available for their 
family. Life insurance men know that most wage earners 
are prepared to set aside some of their current income to 
guard their future against distress. Even cursory investiga- 
tion will demonstrate that no social security program thus 
far devised, including the Beveridge plan, will bring any- 
thing but a privation level of living. 

Experience shows, too, that in war time men’s mind are 
on death and loss and that, in such a psychology, most people 
are protection conscious. Life insurance men today are so 
overselling themselves on the evils that may eventuate, that 
they are without enthusiasm in their approach to a market 
more able and more inclined to seek their services than any 
other in the history of America. Life insurance men have 
an unequaled opportunity among the professions to serve the 
future stability and prosperity of their country by present- 
ing confidently and aggressively the worth of a life insur- 
ance policy in the preservation of free enterprise. 

These are days when basic ways of life are in the balance. 
Life in the days to come will be along perilous. roads only if 
the rank and file of men and women falter in their confidence 
and enthusiasm for those fundamentals and those services 
which have made the past and the present of America the 
outstanding social and economic achievement of the centuries. 
One of the basic institutions of the American order is life 
insurance. Its future is not in the hands of social planners, 
but definitely with the life insurance men themselves. 
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OUR COVER PERSONALITY 


ernment recognized that fight- 

ing is only one phase of World 
War No. 2 by the appointment of 
Herbert H. Lehman as Director of 
Foreign Relief and Rehabilitation, 
so did Governor Lehman long 
since realize that achieving mate- 
rial success is also just one phase 
of the battle of life; that one has 
to secure that success and make 
provisions for sharing it with his 
dependants. To this end, he has 
utilized the services of the life in- 
surance companies and in the 
above displayed statement he 
urges its benefits upon his fellow- 
men. 

Herbert H. Lehman was born in 
New York City on March 28, 1878, 
of German-born parents. His 
father came to this country in 
1848 and settled in Montgomery 
County, Alabama, where he was 
engaged in business. He moved to 
New York following the close of 
the Civil War. 

As a boy, Governor Lehman at- 
tended Dr. Sach’s Collegiate Insti- 
tute in New York City, graduating 
in 1895. He then entered Williams 
College and was graduated from 
that institution with the degree of 
B.A. Williams honored him in 1924 
with the honorary degree of M.A. 
and in 1929 again with LL.D. 

After graduating from college 
he entered the manufacturing end 
of the textile business, which even- 
tually led to the position of vice- 
president and treasurer of the J. 
Spencer Turner Company, of 
Brooklyn. He became a partner in 
the investment banking firm of 
Lehman Brothers, of New York 
City, in 1908. 

In 1928 Governor Lehman was 
nominated for lieutenant governor 
on the Democratic ticket, headed 
by Franklin D. Roosevelt. His only 
reputation then was as a business 
man and philanthropist without 
experience in politics. He himself 
is said to have had doubts about 
how he would succeed in political 
life, but at Albany he discarded 
shop-worn political methods and 
carried on with the legislators in 
much the same manner as he had 
handled boards of directors in his 
business life. He ignored the tra- 
ditions of patronage and kept in 
office many of the administrative 
heads appointed by his predeces- 
sor. 


Jen as the United States Gov- 
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| am glad to endorse the principle of financial 


independence through life insurance. As a policy- 
holder carrying a large amount of insurance, | 
know the satisfaction and contentment that come 
from life insurance. 


Cooperation and unselfish sacrifices of the many 


to mitigate the misfortune of the few should ap- 
peal to everyone interested in the welfare of the 
country. The thrift which has built up the great 
reservoir of the insurance assets has been amply 
rewarded by the value of life insurance during the 
present economic depression. The stability of life 
insurance through this period, | think, should be 
a source of pride to all of our citizens. 


Heersert H. LEHMAN 


Mr. and Mrs. Lehman sharing an anniversary cake 


As chief executive of New York 
State from 1932 to 1942 Governor 
Lehman achieved signal success in 
directing the State’s finances along 
sound lines, and retiring with an 
unprecedented surplus, but with all 
the satisfaction he derives from his 
financial record, he is said to be 
prouder still of the advancements 
registered in humanitarian proj- 
ects. 

At the outbreak of the last 
World War, he volunteered his 
services in the Navy Department 
and was for a time in the depart- 
ment, in a civilian capacity, under 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, then Assis- 
tant Secretary of the Navy. He 
was commissioned a captain in the 


United States Army in 1917 and 
won rapid promotion, gaining the 
rank of colonel on the General 
Staff and serving as an assistant 
to General George Goethals, and in 
1919 he was awarded the Distin- 


‘guished Service Medal. 


Governor Lehman was married 
in 1910 to Edith Altschul, of San 
Francisco, Calif. They have three 
children: Peter, John and Hilda 
Jane. He was elected lieutenant 
governor of New York State in 
1928 and served the State in that 
capacity for the next two years, 
and then as governor until his re- 
cent resignation to accept appoint- 
ment to the post he now fills. 
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